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PLAYS and BOOKS on the DRAMA 














D. Appleton & Company, New York, announce that they have purchased the complete 
line of books heretofore published by the Stewart Kidd Company, Cincinnati, and that 
it will be their endeavor to carry on this line on the same high plane and to greatly augment 
it with other publications of a similar character. 
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Anton Tchehoff, from the last photograph taken 
of the playwright prior to his death in 1904. 
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FROM THE FOUR CORNERS OF 
AMERICAN ART 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 


‘ y ISITOR after visitor from abroad is struck above everything 
with the receptivity of our playgoers. There, in curiosity 
and eagerness, lies the hope of our stage. This is a recep- 

tivity which is reflected, naturally enough, in the theatre and its 

plays. Almost any month finds something of unusual quality brought 
to us from abroad; in spite of a long-run system which puts a pre- 
mium on mediocrity, we have Antony and Cleopatra, Hannele, Pi- 
randello’s The Living Mask, H. G. Wells’s The Wonderful Visit, 

The Race with the Shadow, Tilla Durieux, the Moscow Art Theatre 

in Tchehoff’s Uncle Vanya. The same month finds American drama, 

comedy, and satire which are not only distinctly good, but which 
also show a rather remarkable receptivity to the substance and quali- 
ties of other arts. 

If the drama of the past ten years, here and abroad, is stamped 
with any single characteristic, it is a readiness to try new paths to its 
objective. Sometimes they seem to lead round Robin Hood’s barn, 
but very often they are really spiritual shortcuts to emotion and 
meaning, and footprints of men like Shakespeare and Molieére are to 
be seen along the way. It is interesting to note how frequently the 
playwright who has freed himself from some of the shackles of real- 
ism turns out to be a satirist. The multiplication of scenes, the short- 
hand of expressionism, and the pictorial dramatization of emotion 
end in ironic comment on man and society. It doesn’t matter whether 
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the playwright is as bitterly serious as John Howard Lawson, ag 
class conscious as Elmer Rice, as smartly sarcastic as George S. Kauf. 
man and Marc Connelly; their products—Roger Bloomer, The 
Adding Machine, and Beggar on Horseback—all turn out to re 
semble one another surprisingly. They all satirize. Look back for 
a moment at the first American drama, The Contrast, written in 1 
and at Fashion, which was eighty years old before Robert Edmond 
Jones galvanized it into life for the Provincetown Players; recall the 
best of Clyde Fitch, George Ade, and Charles Hoyt—which often 
seems the best of the American theatre in the last years of the nine- 
teenth century and the first years of the twentieth—and you may won- 
der if satire is not the instinctive medium for our playwrights. The 
expressionistic tendencies, the “new freedom” in the theatre, whip 
up the derisiveness of their art. And it throws the stage door open 
to men from other professions than that which we of the theatre so 
quaintly term “the legitimate.” 

Here is the newspaper “columnist,” for example, legatee of the 
long line of Josh Billings, Petroleum V. Nasby, John Phoenix, and 
Mark Twain. The Sunday comicalities of J. P. McEvoy march out 
of the Chicago Tribune and the New York Daily News and bring us 
a sharp, if vulgar, observance of middle-class life in The Potters. 
More recently, Kaufman and Connelly, brightest of beacons on The 
Conning Tower of F. P. A. and raconteurs to the self-named Vicious 
Circle of the Hotel Algonquin, have pushed their satiric efforts past 
the conventional mixture of old-fashioned stories and new-fashioned 
skits with which they won success in Dulcy and To the Ladies! and 
have freed themselves of all plot-restraint in a wild adaptation from 
the German, Beggar on Horseback. This is a dream-play in which 
the composer-hero wanders through visions of the awful life which 
a marriage for money will entail. In a perfect forest of marble 
columns he is pursued by butlers that multiply in number; the at- 
tempt to get a pencil in his father-in-law’s office plunges him into 
the maniacal intricacies of requisitions and the efficiency system; 
when he cheerfully murders the relatives who interrupt his attempts 
at composition, he is thrown into a police court which is half 
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Francis Bruguiére 


Five photographs from productions made at the 
Provincetown Playhouse under the stage direction 
of Robert Edmond Jones and James Light. In 
The Spook Sonata, Strindberg’s strange vision of 
the springs of sin in the human soul, which was the 
opening production of the season, masks, designed 
and executed by Light, were used for certain char- 
acters. At the left, the ghost of the milk girl, 
played in a mask by Mary Blair. At the right, 
the Dark Lady (Mary Morris), and the masked 
Dandy (James Light). 











Francis Bruguiére 





The “round room” in The Spook Sonata. The set- 
ting, arranged by Robert Edmond Jones and Cleon 
Throckmorton, uses merely two simple wings, the 
forestage and proscenium doors, and the skydome 
at the back. In the centre stands the statue of the 
Mummy as a girl, and, below it, her refuge, the 
closet. The figures from left to right are the 
Colonel (Romeyn Benjamin), the Fiancée (Marion 
Berry), old Hummel (Stanley Howlett), the 
Dandy (James Light), and the Mummy (Clare 
Eames). 
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The Provincetown Playhouse as converted by 
Reginald Marsh, Robert Edmond Jones, and Cleon 
Throckmorton from a formal stage for Strindberg 
into a tiny replica of an early Victorian theatre 
for the revival of Anna Cora Mowatt’s satirical 
comedy of 1845, Fashion. Beyond great footlights 
and a wide apron appear old-fashioned settings con- 
sisting of flat wings with an occasional chair painted 
ostentatiously upon them. The same company ap- 
peared in Fashion as in The Spook Sonata. 








Maurice Goldberg 





“La Polka” as danced in Fashion. 
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theatre and half political convention. And so ad infinitum—far too 
infinitum—until we have a sort of.super-revue of the Cohan-cum- 
Intellectual variety with the music left out. The result is a sort of 
Roger Bloomer of the Algonquin. No beauty, of course, no stress; 
a reading from The Conning Tower instead of The Dial. Good 
satire, but, despite popular success, little that is essentially theatrical ; 
no living and dynamic pattern. Roland Young wanders through 
the spectacle, observant but not particularly observed. The eye is 
bent upon the skit, not the actor. It gives a moment or two to some 
brisk settings by Woodman Thompson. 

There is nothing expressionistic about the latest comedy of George 
Kelly, who wrote the excellent Torch Bearers. The Show-Of sticks 
to the fourth wall. Yet that does not prevent it from bringing us 
the qualities of an art almost as alien to the legitimate as is the news- 
paper humorous column or the revue. Kelly is a vaudeville artist, if 
not instinctively, at least by training. He displayed The Show-Of in 
the two-a-day when it was a playlet, and he has written many another 
one-act comedy for the peculiar audience of variety. If you did not 
know this, you would still recognize that, behind the observant 
humor of The Show-Off, there is a kind of snap and drive not usual 
on our stage. The writer for vaudeville has no leisure to win his 
audience; he must be a “go-getter.’”” He must learn how to make 
points from the moment the curtain rises. Kelly knows the ways of 
vaudeville, and he uses them. Often they help the effectiveness of 
his picture of a vulgar braggart from West Philadelphia; but some- 
times they get in the way of what might be a finer truth. From 
vaudeville Kelly brings quickness in acting appeal. He directs his 
players into a performance that is a curious mixture of the plausible 
and the sure-fire. 

The novel has long had an entrée to the legitimate denied to vaude- 
ville, revue, and newspaper column. The chief note of interest, there- 
fore, in seeing Zona Gale’s Birth made into a play called Mr. Pitt is 
not that an alien art here makes its contribution to the stage, but that 
Miss Gale, too, feels free to break with the conventional three- and 
four-act form. She tells her story as ramblingly as upon the printed 
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page, and fills her waits with front-scenes in which minor figures of 
small-town life gossip about the love affair of the desperately lonely 
heroine and the traveling salesman with a fine line of canned goods 
and products of an inferiority complex. In spite of a very excellent 
impersonation of the salesman by Walter Huston—another product 
of vaudeville training—Mr. Pitt failed to hold its audiences. Migs 
Gale has yet to create in the strict terms of the theatre, to think and 
feel a story into being as an inevitable product of the curious condj- 
tions of theatrical expression. Like Miss Lulu Bett, Mr. Pitt does 
not move in theatrical tempo. Its story and its people are not caught 
up in the two-hours whirl of life which we define as a play. 

Deft and pleasant enough in an old-fashioned, hokumish way, and 
amusingly acted by Grace George and Laura Hope Crews, Laurence 
Eyre’s Merry Wives of Gotham need detain us no more than a sen- 
tence in reaching the two remaining American plays of the month— 
Lewis Beach’s The Goose Hangs High and Abby Merchant’s The 
New Englander. Introduced to Broadway in the present instance 
by a new producing group, the Dramatists’ Theatre, in which half a 
dozen sound commercial playwrights have associated themselves, 
Beach has turned from the tragedies that absorbed him in The Clod 
and The Square Peg, and ventured into comedy. The result is some- 
thing more than satisfactory. The materials of the play—the ap- 
parently heartless younger generation that comes to the rescue of 
parents when disaster threatens—are not so very remarkable; but 
Lewis is unquestionably observant and he has a skill which makes 
these people and their life seem real and interesting. James Forbes 
has helped him by direction, but the credit for a pleasant imitation 
of life must go mainly to Beach. The construction is a little halting, 
especially after the second act repentance of the children; but the 
purposes of the play are modest enough not to make this a serious 
blemish. | 

Blemishes that are far too serious cloud the Equity Players’ third 
production, The New Englander. Miss Merchant observes her 
people well, and the flavor of New England life is caught in the talk 
and the behavior of the characters. But the action is drawn out 
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Francis Bruguiére 


The setting for the first and last acts of Pirandello’s 
The Living Mask. An Italian room, designed by 
Robert Edmond Jones, in which the madman imag- 
ines himself an emperor of the twelfth century. The 


woodwork of the walls is in dull gold. 











Francis Bruguiére 


Jones’s setting for The Living Mask lighted and 
peopled. 
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and slow paced, and the climax of the play, a girl’s denunciation of 
her fiancé, who has taken her money to cover some debts, is hope- 
lessly confused by making it depend on the fact that she had been 
shocked as a child at finding her father a suicide through the pecu- 
lations of the boy’s own parent. 

A similar weakness at the climax and the same plot materials crop 
up in the new play by Clemence Dane, The Way Things Happen. 
Upon the story of a son who follows in his father’s footsteps of ex- 
travagance and financial irregularity, Miss Dane grafts the familiar 
episode of the sweetheart who goes to the villain’s rooms to buy back 
with what they call her honor a document incriminating her be- 
loved. The whole structure goes smash as far as audience-interest 
is concerned when the boy denounces her for degrading him with 
such a sacrifice, and plunges himself into prison. On top of conven- 
tional figures and episodes, we are asked to swallow an absurd cad 
in the name of the higher psychology. Not even the fine acting of 
Katharine Cornell and Tom Nesbit can manage this—the hero and 
heroine of The New Englander are shoddily played against the skil- 
ful portraits of their elders drawn by Helen Strickland, Katherine 
Emmett and Gilbert Emery. 

The demands of the stage are peculiar in their intensity, but it is 
amazing at times to see what varying methods and materials find a 
welcome behind the footlights. Europe furnishes us this month with 
variety as great as the American revue, newspaper, novel or vaude- 
ville. Against the Teutonic Christmas dream of Hannele we can set 
the equally Teutonic and not at all dreamlike The Race with the 
Shadow. Hauptmann writes verse and mixes up a Gorky poor- 
house with a child’s Christmas card heaven. Wilhelm von Scholz— 
author of the play which the Theatre Guild has been giving as a spe- 
cial production for its subscribers—speculates in prose upon the 
psychic phenomena that may lie behind the inspiration of fiction. 
He brings a novelist, his wife, and her former lover together as pup- 
pets in the development of a novel. Unconsciously the novelist di- 
vines the past and writes it down, and then he writes the future and 
sees it acted out as if at his bidding. Hannele has life when Eva Le 
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Gallienne’s pathos has its opportunity; but her special matinées do 
not permit her to push the performance to a perfection which will 
bring over the best of Hauptmann’s somewhat thin virtues. The 
Race with the Shadow—better done only because it is easier to do— 
lives curiously while Arnold Daly is at his best as the novelist, but 
Slips off into the unconvincing while Ben-Ami struggles, disheart- 
ened, with a play and a language both alien to him. 

For another contrast, here are two new pieces of Tchehoff from the 
Moscow Art Theatre—Ivanoff and Uncle Vanya—and also Piran- 
dello’s Henry IV, renamed The Living Mask. Both are modern 
enough in all conscience. The Tchehoff dramas, as Stanislavsky’s 
extraordinary orchestra plays them, become life subtly sifted through 
the intelligence of an uncommon artist, retaining as no other plays do, 
the effect of rambling reality and of high drama. The Living Mask 
is deliberately ingenious; but the heart of its ingenuity is a desire to 
vitalize the stage with an ironic vision of the world’s madness. A 
man who has been driven insane by an enemy imagines himself an 
emperor of the Middle Ages. He comes out of his madness to find 
that his friends and his servants have spent the years masquerading 
as parts of his insane dream. The falseness of his enemy and his 
sweetheart, whom the enemy has taken, and the humiliation which 
this game of disguise has put upon him, drive the man to feign a con- 
tinued madness and dupe his deceivers. The play unfolds these facts 
out of the past, and adds a murder for dramatic good measure; the 
man stabs his old enemy under the cloak of mania. The effect of 
the play is considerably dulled by lack of proper adaptation and by 
some bad acting and direction. Arnold Korff, a Viennese player of 
true power, makes a felicitous début as the madman, and Robert 
Edmond Jones supplies two exceptionally beautiful settings. 

Theatrical gulfs yawn between Antony and Cleopatra, in which 
Jane Cowl appears, and St. John Ervine’s inept dramatization of 
H. G. Wells’s gentle, ironic fantasy, The Wonderful Visit, and like- 
wise between the tepid performance which the Players Company 
give of the Ervine-Wells play and the galvanic art of a German 
player who has invaded New York, Tilla Durieux. Miss Durieux, 
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long time a luminary in the heavens of Reinhardt, is a creature of 
barbaric vitality. Her temperament, her harsh vigor, her sheer ani- 
mal power, seem to have come, like her features, out of those wild 
places where Asia meets Europe. She plays The Shadow with an 
intensity that brings even American audiences past the bar of a for- 
eign tongue and of shallow melodrama, and gives them a sense of 
such personal force and impassioned living as are not to be met with 
in our all too tepid theatre. 

The memory of Durieux casts a shadow over Antony and Cleo- 
patra. For it makes us see an Egyptian queen of many times the 
passion of Jane Cowl’s. Yet, if Miss Cowl lacks a hot Orientalism, 
she has a quality which Miss Durieux might altogether miss, a qual- 
ity which history and Shakespeare equally insist upon. The youth- 
ful impetuousness of Cleopatra, her childlike readiness for any game, 
her naive greediness, were all so marked that Shaw was able to make 
a whole comedy upon this single aspect of the woman. Jane Cowl 
catches the youthfulness first of all. She catches much more, of 
course, but nothing quite so completely. There is not so much of 
smouldering passion and flaming love as the text calls for, but there 
is in her work a great deal of the easy waywardness and the quality 
of matter-of-fact expression with which Shakespeare so liberally 
larded Cleopatra’s tumultuous nature. In spite of her limitations 
upon the passional side of the character, Miss Cowl rises very finely 
to the death scene. There she touches almost all the qualities of the 
part. 

The effect of the whole performance is not so happy as in the case of 
Pelléas and Mélisande or Romeo and Juliet. Certain things may be 
better done; Rollo Peters has drawn a beautiful curtain and more 
than one scene of color and dignity. But the play is very far from 
Shakespeare’s best, even in the field of historical drama, and its mess 
of Roman politics has a way of obscuring one of the greatest of the 
world’s love stories. For this production the play has been unmerci- 
fully cut, but I doubt if Shakespeare’s own dramaturgy in the pres- 
ent play is good enough to justify a protest. 

As with all these Shakespearean productions put forward by Miss 
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Cowl, Adolph Klauber, and the Selwyns, the director, Frank Reicher, 
has insisted upon speed and youth. Sometimes the result is a little 
thin, but it is usually fresh and animating. Certain of the actors jp 
this performance are immature or mealy mouthed, but very few are 
“Bensonian” and orotund. Rollo Peters comes off not half so well 
as he did as Romeo or Pelléas, for he must play a richer and more 
complex man, a man full of the passions of maturity and the insta- 
bility of a reborn youth. Yet Peters gives us an Antony that has 
something of beauty and dignity and pathos in him. What he lacks is 
the man’s flaming passion and desperation. 


GENTLEMEN AND PLAYERS 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


by all and is regularly practiced by too many. The rules of 

his craft are simple, if indeed there be any rules. With less 
practice than the drawing-room pianist or the amateur cricketer, 
with one-tenth of the expenditure of time and thought needful to play 
a tolerable hand at bridge, with one-hundredth of the spiritual zest 
that turns a village blacksmith into a local preacher, an actor may 
stand upon the stage and interpret for us the things of the imagina- 
tion. His range of voice and movement is seldom greater than that 
of the practiced political speaker; his sense of presence may be 
matched by any lady receiving an afternoon call. His physical fit 
ness, as shown in bright eyes and white teeth, a clear skin, a firm car- 
riage and an elastic step, is hardly more remarkable than that of a 
good average spectator. Even his tailor is seldom more accomplished 
than the tailor of the best-dressed occupant of the stalls. By what 
right does this man walk divinely before his fellow-men? The actor 
is a representative of his audience—a representative of the finer type, 
maybe, but a representative. He is not a different order of being, 
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but one of ourselves. He stoops to our gestures, he employs our 
slang, he condescends to our conventional tones, he bends to touch 
our commoner emotions. The actor is the typical looker-on; he is 
the man in the stalls brought on to the stage. The more nearly he 
represents us, the more clearly is he self-confessed as amateur. The 
end of naturalistic acting, whether in tragedy or comedy or farce, is 
amateurism. When the actor’s laughter no longer shakes the theatre, 
when his figure no longer towers above us with gestures of antique 
greatness, then indeed he and we together are amateurs; for we de- 
serve no theatre and he deserves no audience. 

The actor is a professional. He is a man with a calling, a man in- 
spired, a man possessed. He is impelled to give form to a concep- 
tion of character, he is driven to enter another’s spirit and laugh and 
weep with him. He is destined to represent man in movement, “in 
action how like an angel, in apprehension how like a god.” He un- 
folds the meaning of action and discovers rhythm in the stumbling 
gait of events. He lends bodily vitality, the bloom of health and the 
spirit of energy to all the creatures of his fancy. He animates the 
portrait of a sick man; we hang upon the lips of the imaginary bores 
and dullards who are transfigured by his art. This professional pride 
of the actor survives a decadence of the stage. It endures through 
period after period, classical and romantic, naturalistic, prosaic, 
poetic. Behind the amateurism that overspreads our theatre, behind 
the lifeless gestures of realistic habit and the meaningless march and 
countermarch of conventional movement, we see the steadfast figure 
of the interpreter. Behind the pretence of the mirror we see the 
reality of the mask. The art of acting is greater than the actor; it 
lifts him above the level of amateurism to which our realists would 
reduce him. Among all the feeble impulses of the stage we are con- 
scious, here and there, of the swift intake of the breath of inspiration. 
There is no other acting but inspired acting, whether it be tragic or 
comic or farcical; the rest is vanity of vanities. 

The uninspired actor (otherwise the amateur) does not play his 
part; he represents it with the help of an academic and superficial 
technique. At the best he gives the mask of caricature to a figure 
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that he fails inwardly to comprehend, a figure that may even be un. 
worthy of comprehension. He seeks for a fashionable type into 
which he can mould his own personality. He goes from manager to 
manager and from comedy to comedy with his type ready-made; and 
each finds a use for him, since the audience must have style at al] 
costs, and caricature is a form of style. His mannerisms, which 
should be the legitimate byplay of his art, become in time his entire 
stock-in-trade. The sound middle actor, without the gift of carica- 
ture or the instinct for original portraiture, chooses a sound middle 
performance from his wardrobe of experience as a man chooses a 
jacket. Authors and producers do not bother him; the part fits him 
and that suffices. He is closely akin to the “character actor,” whose 
aim is to portray everything but character—accent, appearance, ges- 
ture, habit, manner, all that is easy and unessential. For these per- 
formers the art of acting is akin to the painter’s art in the academic 
or story-telling picture. The author tells his story and they assist 
him faithfully by telling theirs; here the matter begins and ends. Of 
a conception of drama larger than that of the “dramatic” scene, of 
an inner technique of acting deeper than the outer technique of tone 
and gesture and facial play, they do not begin to think. Theirs is 
the small change of acting, convenient in the pocket, eloquent on the 
counter, readily given, readily accepted. But the capital of the ac- 
tor is inspiration. 

The everyday theatre pretends to represent actual experience. It 
tries to show us “by electric light, in a room with three walls, how 
ordinary people eat, drink, love, walk, and wear their jackets.” It 
stands or falls with the verisimilitude of the life it reproduces; this 
is made the test of drama and acting alike. The advertisement of a 
monthly magazine declares that “there is no story so fascinating as a 
True Story.” We may smile at the crudity of the sentiment, but it is 
widely approved. A dramatic murder trial or a dramatic divorce 
suit will momentarily play the theatre off the stage; and even Drury 
Lane is played off the stage by Ascot. But in effect actual experience 
remains the cornerstone of the realistic theatre. The actor represents 
an emotional experience that he is supposed to have undergone. Is 
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he a better actor for having personally undergone it? The realistic 
theory maintains that he is, and realistic practice supports it, for the 
endeavor of the actor is to represent the experience as personal to 
himself (i.e., personal to his sympathetic audience). An actress 
depicts the remorse of adultery. Is she a better actress for having 
herself, at some time, been an unfaithful wife? Here the defender 
of realism protests publicly that the question is unfair, since it 
arouses irrelevant moral prejudices; but privately and confidentially 
he will assert that she is. Let us go a step farther. An actor de- 
picts the remorse of a murderer. Is he a better actor for having him- 
self committed a murder? Doubtless he would be, replies the realist, 
but we must draw the line of logic somewhere; life would be too 
dangerous if every stage crime required a rehearsal in reality. The 
actor can go to a murder trial at the Old Bailey (where, indeed, we 
often hear of him as a spectator) ; he can pick up his bits of “local 
color” on the Embankment or in the alleys of Chinatown. He can 
reproduce the reality of emotional experience, though it be at second- 
hand. He can defend the banality of the story he tells by pleading 
that it is true. We are reminded of the conventional portraitist who 
asks, “Do you know Lady BP” or “Do you know XP” as he shows 
us round the canvases of his studio. We know X and Lady B, and 
recognize their likenesses at once, to the painter’s obvious pleasure. 
But is this recognition the object of the art of painting? Is faith- 
ful portraiture, daubed with local color, the aim of the art of acting? 
It has been said that a good portrait is one in which we recognize 
the painter. A good piece of acting is one in which we recognize 
an actor (neither type nor individual, but artist). The perception 
of this truth must profoundly alter our point of view regarding the 
theatre. The drama of realistic personal experience, with all its 
elaborate technique of expression, falls to the ground, and in its 
place stand only a few symbols erected by the aspirations of the audi- 
ence, the imagination of the dramatist, and the inspiration of the 
player. 

These symbols, however, are lasting, while the unwieldy struc- 
ture of the theatre as we know it is visibly breaking down. The sym- 
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bols rest upon agreement between partners; the theatre of to-day 
rests upon a disagreement that is becoming an open breach. Whatis 
drama itself but an everlasting symbol? Does anyone believe that 
our theatre fifty years hence will resemble our theatre of to-day?— 
a stuffy little hall lined with plush seats, a trench for the orchestra, 
a proscenium arch with rows of electric lights, a scene set with 
three walls of painted canvas? The improvements in mechanical 
contrivance alone will revolutionize that stage for us. The unchang. 
ing qualities of the stage are the symbols that spring from passion, 
wit and poetry. The art of the inspired actor endures. Even ina 
physical sense he possesses, with Duse and Bernhardt and Ellen 
Terry, the secret of lasting youth. His body is disciplined and pre- 
served by a technique of acting that subordinates every muscle to 
the creative impulse. Also the conscious will of the actor preserves 
the instrument and vessel of his art, as a ballerina preserves the sup- 
pleness of her limbs. This actor sees an inner world. His parts are 
not pieced together from the rags of pretended realism, but are cre- 
ated from an imagined experience; and the act of imagination trans- 
figures his form, beautifies his gestures, and gives rhythm to his words. 
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A TCHEHOFF SCENARIO 


Translated by LOUIS S. FRIEDLAND 


hoff writes out the cast of characters of a play, the Demon of 

the Woods, which the two men were to have worked on to- 
gether. The collaboration was not a success, and the plan was given 
up. Ten years later Tchehoff recast his own material into a play that 
first bore the name of The Demon, and then went through a sea- 
change and emerged as Uncle Vanya. Tchehoff’s “scenario” gives 
us a glimpse of the kind we get nowhere else for this dramatist, of his 
methods of dramatic conception, the elaboration of character, the 
careful, precise study of each person in the drama, the interweaving 
of the strands of plot and action springing from character—all lead- 
ing finally to that dramatic orchestration for which Tchehoff’s plays 
are notable. 


E a letter to A. S. Souvorin, editor of the “Novoe Vremya,” Tche- 


To A. S. SOUVORIN 

I have received the beginning of the play. Thank you. Blagos- 
vyetlov will go in entirely, as he is. You did him well; he is tiring 
and irritating from the very first words, and when the audience has 
listened to him for three minutes, the impression will be just what we 
want. The spectator will think: “Oh, shut up, please!” This man, 
i.¢., Blagosvyetlov, should impress the spectators as a clever, gouty 
grouch, and give them the feeling of a boring piece of music that has 
been played to distraction. How well you have succeeded with him 
you will see, I think, when I write a rough draft of the first act and 
send it to you. 

For Anuchin, I keep the name and all that, but his manner of 
speaking will have to be smoothed and oiled a bit. Anuchin is a 
porous, oily, loving character, and his speech should also be unctuous 
and oily; but you make him too abrupt and not kindly enough. It 
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is necessary that this godfather convey the spirit of old age and lazj- 
ness. He is too lazy to listen to Blagosvyetlov; instead of arguing, 
he prefers to doze and listen to stories about Petersburg, about the 
Tsar, literature, science, or to feast in good company... . 

I call your attention to the cast of characters of our play: 

1. Alexander Platonich Blagosvyetlov, a member of the Imperial 
Council; has the White Eagle, receives a pension of 7,200 roubles, 
Deriving from the clergy, he has received his education at a semi- 
nary. The position he occupies has been attained through personal 
effort. In the past, not one blot on his scutcheon. Suffers with the 
gout, rheumatism, insomnia, ringing in the ears. Acquired his real- 
estate as a marriage-portion. Has a positive intellect. Can’t stand 
mystics, fantastics, the possessed, lyrical people, bigots; does not be- 
lieve in God, and is accustomed to looking at the whole universe 
from the standpoint of business. Business, business, business—every- 
thing else is nonsense or charlatanism. 

2. Boris, his son; a university student, a stripling, very gentle and 
very honest, but understands nothing of life. Having at one time 
imagined himself of the people, he conceived the idea of wearing 
muzhik-garb, and now appears arrayed like a Turk. Plays the piano 
splendidly, sings with feeling, writes plays secretly, is amorous, 
spends money lavishly, and is forever talking nonsense. Is a poor 
student. 

3. The daughter of Blagosvyetlov, but, please, not Sasha. I was 
already tired of the name in Ivanov. If the son is Boris, let the 
daughter be Nastya. (Let us raise a divine monument to Boris and 
Nastya.) Nastya is 23-24 years old. She is well-educated, can 
think. . . . Petersburg bores her, the country also. Has never, not 
even once in her life, been in love. Is lazy, likes to philosophize, 
reads books lying down, wants to be married only for the sake of the 
experience and in order not to remain an old maid. She would will- 
ingly marry Pushkin or Edison—she would fall in love with them— 
but she’ll marry a good man out of sheer boredom; she will respect 
her husband and love her children. After seeing and hearing the 
Demon of the Woods, she gives herself up to passion to the point of 
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ne plus ultra, to convulsions, to silly, uncaused laughter. The 
powder that was spoiled by the Petersburg tundras dries in the sun- 
shine and explodes with terrific force... . I have thought up a 
phenomenal declaration of love. 

4. Anuchin, an old man. Considers himself the happiest man on 
earth. His sons have become personages, his daughters are married, 
and he himself is a free bird. Was never under medical treatment, 
was never involved in a lawsuit, has not worn honorary orders, forgets 
to wind up his watch, and is everybody’s friend. He sups solidly, 
sleeps excellently, drinks much and without consequences, is angered 
by his old age, cannot bear even the thought of death. He used to 
have the spleen, and was grouchy, had a poor appetite and was in- 
terested in politics, but he was saved by an accident: some ten years 
ago, upon a certain occasion, he had to make a public apology at the 
provincial assembly—after this he suddenly began to feel gay, be- 
came hungry, and, formerly a subjective person, became social to the 
very marrow of his bones. He came to the conclusion that absolute 
sincerity such as public penance is a cure for all diseases. He recom- 
mends the cure to everyone, also to Blagosvyetlov. 

5. Victor Petrovich Korovin, a landowner of 30-33 years, the 
Demon of the Woods. A poet, a landscape painter. He feels nature 
passionately. Once, while still a gymnasist, he planted a birch-tree 
in his yard; when it turned green and began to sway in the wind, to 
rustle and cast a small shadow, his soul was filled with pride: he had 
helped God create a new birch-tree, he had caused one more tree to 
exist in this world! Hence began his peculiar creativeness. He em- 
bodies his idea, not on canvas, not on paper, but on the ground, not 
with dead colors, but with living organisms. The tree is beautiful, 
but this is not enough. It has a right to live; it is as indispensable as 
water, as the sun, as the stars. Without trees life on earth is un- 
thinkable. The forests determine the climate, the climate reacts on 
human character, etc., etc. There is no civilization, no happiness, if 
the woods fall under the axe, if the climate is harsh and flat, if the 
people, too, are harsh and flat—the future is terrible! Nastya likes 
him, not for the idea, which is beyond her, but for his talent, for his 
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passion, for the wide sweep of the idea—she likes the fact that he 
has swung his brain over all Russia, and over ten centuries to come, 
When he comes running to her father, in tears, sobbing, and implores 
him not to sell his forests for lumber, she bursts into laughter from 
ecstasy and happiness that at last she has met the man in whose real 
existence she had not believed when she was discerning his traits in 
dreams and novels. 

6. Galakhov, of the same age as the Demon, but already a State 
Councillor; a very rich man, in the service with Skalkovski. He is 
the official to the marrow of his bones, and he can in no way be other- 
wise, for it is inherited from his forefathers with his flesh and blood. 
He wishes to live with his heart, but does not know how. Tries to 
understand nature and music, but cannot. He is honest and sincere; 
he realizes that the Demon is above him, and, frankly admitting it, 
wants to marry for love. Thinks he is in love, tunes himself up toa 
lyric note, but nothing comes of it. He likes Nastya only as a beauti- 
ful, clever girl, a good wife, and nothing more. 

7. Vasili Gavrilovich Volkov, a brother of the late wife of Blagos- 
vyetlov. He manages the latter’s estate (has squandered his own 
long ago). Is sorry he did not resort to theft. He did not expect 
that his Petersburg relatives would so misjudge his merits. They 
don’t understand him, they refuse to understand, and he is sorry that 
he did not steal. Drinks vichy, and grumbles. Carries himself with 
dignity. Emphasizes that he is not afraid of generals. Shouts. 

8. Luba, his daughter. She is of the earth, earthly. Hens, ducks, 
knives, forks, the cattleyard, the Niva-prize that is to be framed, 
entertaining guests, dinners, suppers, tea—that is her atmosphere. 
She considers it a personal slight if someone else undertakes to pour 
the tea: “So it means that I am no longer needed in this house?” Has 
no use for spendthrifts and for those who are not in business. She is 
humble before Galakhov, because of his positiveness. (You did not 
make her appear in the way described. She ought to come out from 
the depth of the orchard, agitated, and shouting, “How dared Marya 
and Akulina let the turkey-hens pass the night in the cold dew?”— 
or something of the sort.) She is strict. She is strict with men and 
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with ducks. Your real housewives never take pleasure in their handi- 
work; on the contrary they try to prove that their life is drudgery, 
that they never rest, may God forgive—all sit idle, and only she— 
poor thing—wears herself out. . . . She lectures Nastya and Boris 
for being parasites, but stands in fear of Blagosvyetlov. 

9. Semyon, a peasant clerk of the Demon. 

10. Pilgrim Fedosi, an old man of 80, but not yet gray. A soldier 
of the time of Nicholas who has served in the Caucasus and speaks 
the Lesgin dialect. Is sanguine. Likes anecdotes and merry con- 
versation; bows low, to his feet, to everyone, kisses the shoulders, and 
forces his kisses on women. Is a novice in the Afonski monastery. 
Had saved up three hundred thousand, donated it to the last kopek to 
the monastery, and he himself goes about begging. Calls people liars 
and scoundrels, regardless of place or rank. 

That is the whole scenario. You will get my material for the first 
act not later than Christmas. I shall not touch Blagosvyetlov. He 
and Galakhov are yours, and I renounce them; half of Nastya is 
yours. She will be too much for me alone. Boris is not important, it 
is not hard to master him. Up to the fourth act the Demon is mine, 
and in the fourth, up to the conversation with Blagosvyetlov, yours. 
In this conversation I shall have to adhere to the general tone of the 
characters, a tone that you will not catch. 

The second act (guests) you will begin again. 

Fedosi is an episodic person who, I think, will be useful. I should 
not like the Demon to be alone on the stage; and Blagosvyetlov must 
feel himself surrounded by lunatics. In the scenario I left out Mlle. 
Emily, an old woman, French, who is also in ecstasy about the De- 
mon. We must show how Messrs. Demons act upon women. Emily 
is a good old woman, a governess, who has not yet lost her electricity. 
When excited, she mingles French with her Russian. She is a 
patient nurse to Blagosvyetlov. She is yours. I will leave blanks 
for her in the first act. [Moscow, October 18, 1888] 
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THE CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 


By FREDERIC McCONNELL 


7 HE stimulus that a good audience must be to the art of the 


theatre will not be denied.” The affirmation contained ip 
this statement by Granville Barker is the base of our pyra- 
mid in Cleveland. 

The Play House was conceived in 1914, and, like most of the or- 
ganizations created at that time, it began in a bandbox. The purpose 
of the organization was not so much to sound out a potential audience 
as to release the expressive force latent in a selected group whose 
restlessness and enthusiasm first gave the project form and substance, 
An intrinsic something took hold within this group and the public 
followed, attentive and eager. The experiment of the first years 
toward the cultivation of an audience seemed to prove that the body 
of the theatre labor fed well upon the stimulus of larger attendance. 
But the limits of the audience-room made this difficult to achieve 
except by increased performances and more continuous production. 

At first seven productions were staged in a season, each being per- 
formed three times. With a change in direction three years ago the 
number of productions and of performances has steadily increased. 
Nine productions and three revivals, performed from eight to twelve 
times each, were given during the first season of the present direction. 
The second season recorded thirteen productions and three revivals, 
the number of performances in several instances extending to twenty- 
one. This year we are embarked on a season of twelve new produc- 
tions and revival in repertory of six old ones, together with an occa- 
sional out-of-town engagement. 

One-third of our audience are subscribers, 1,335 at the present 
time; the balance come from the varied sections of a metropolitan 
public of a million people. A large number are regular theatre 
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goers. On the other hand, a substantial part consists of those people 
whose theatre-going is confined only to the Play House. 

We had no false precedents to begin with in Cleveland, no pre- 
conceived criterion, simply a field untouched and uninformed and 
therefore graciously responsive to normal precept. It is a normal 
precept that drama is a heavy fragment in the soul of civilization 
and that the theatre is the medium for the portrayal of this drama; 
that this theatre, to be expressive of itself, must compose all of its 
elements in proper balance and proportion within itself and that these 
elements working in flux make it a theatre potent to give life to 
drama. We believe that the forces within the American established 
and syndicated theatre pull to shreds any institutional quality it might 
have if it were allowed to grow and function in terms of normal 
theatre process. We believe that because of a definite contact be- 
tween the audience as a unit and the direction as a unit, we have in 
Cleveland the germ, at least, of a thing which in the institutional sense 
might be called a theatre. The processes of this theatre are hidden 
beneath and subordinated to its main purpose of presenting a dis- 
tinctive repertory of plays. A large public has been won to it solely on 
this basis. The component elements of actor, director, organization 
personnel, stage technic, have never been allowed to protrude in any 
self-assertive fashion as separate entities. 

The practical application of this principle seems to depend on two 
main factors—repertory and personnel; the selection of a suitable 
bloc of plays, and of a capable corps to produce them. 

In general a play is selected because it has either critical or emo- 
tional value. The good play pulls us out of ourselves by arousing 
elemental feeling or by challenging some critical sense. The reper- 
tory here has been reasonably catholic. Outstanding titles during 
the first season of the period to which this article refers were The 
Importance of Being Earnest, Candida, Beyond the Horizon, Wap- 
pin’ Wharf, by Charles S. Brooks, Rosmersholm, Marlowe’s Doctor 
Faustus, and Belinda by A. A. Milne. The second season: The New 
York Idea, Luca Sarto, by Charles S. Brooks, Anne Pedersdotter, 
by H. Wiers-Jenssen, Hamlet, S. S. Tenacity, Magic, by Gilbert 
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Chesterton, Shaw’s The Admirable Bashville, Hindle Wakes, St 
John Ervine’s Mixed Marriage, Pirandello’s Six Characters jn 
Search of an Author, and Androcles and the Lion. The third and 
present season: March Hares, The Brothers Karamazov, Heiberg’s 
The Tragedy of Love, The Faithful Heart, by Monckton Hoffe, 
Richard II, Pygmalion, Frederic Day’s Makers of Light, The Ro- 
mantic Age, D’Annunzio’s Francesca da Rimini, and Man and 
Superman. The bulk of this repertory had not been seen in Cleve. 
land and in turn is representative of a wealth of dramatic material 
as yet unproduced in the theatres of this city. The test of the pub- 
lic’s response to this repertory is found in the steady increase in the 
bulk of the attendance from season to season and in the increased at- 
tendance at plays given in revival. Beyond the Horizon, produced 
two seasons ago, and revived this season, played to a higher percen- 
tage of attendance per performance than when first presented here. 
The same is true of such plays as Candida, March Hares, Anne 
Pedersdotter, Magic. For a play of strong emotional appeal our 
audience seems to be unlimited and inexhaustible. Three years of 
experience here proves that through the instrumentality of a perma- 
nent organization the theatre, even in the busy environment of a met- 
ropolitan city, may regain its rightful prestige, and that such a 
theatre becomes, not a lifeless place for occasional and transient 
amusement, but a vital institution where the drama in all its forms 
may be enjoyed. 

The Play House is a legally incorporated body of some hundred 
people who are nominal stockholders. ‘The membership consists of 
those whose attachment is based upon the civic significance of the 
enterprise, and those whose interest is primarily in theatre produc- 
tion. The membership elects annually a board of directors which 
in turn engages a director in whose hands the entire administration 
of the theatre’s affairs is placed. The whole process with us is for- 
tunately without formality or ostentation. The basis is democratic 
and its practical success, in so far as the maintenance of so complex a 
machine as a theatre is concerned, lies in the emanation of authority 
from a single head. A single direction once achieved, a policy based 
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on artistic vision is possible, and it is a virtue of this type of demo- 
cratic freedom that an institution founded in numbers can progress 
under a single head and with a single aim. 

The organization as such, either in its legal or less formal nature, 
does not participate in the processes of production. It serves the 
more practical purpose of forming a social unit within the life of 
the community, who, through the sheer weight of their sponsor- 
support, establish an element of good-will for the enterprise. 

A production staff of seven people trained and experienced in the 
work of our type of theatre provides a nucleus around which the 
theatre in its many sided activity may function. This staff includes 
elements of stage direction, acting and production. Each member 
performs the duties for which he is specifically trained, but the staff 
works as a single unit in pushing through a particularly difficult 
project. This marked unity of effort has helped to give authority 
to whatever artistic policy we have elected to pursue. It has been the 
Director’s principal aid in achieving and maintaining the real stage 
ensemble, which is of paramount importance in the theatre. 

For six seasons a more or less fixed group has been acting together 
in a varied and distinctive repertory. This succession of ensemble 
playing has produced a technic and a spirit which although not de- 
finable or recognizable under the criterion of the professional stage, 
is of special and intrinsic value to the Play House itself. Twenty 
people comprise this group of players. They, with the staff actors, 
are the front line of our stage ensemble. They have come up through 
the various struggles of the institution and were the first to respond 
to the ideal that playing was not for the sake of personal gratification 
and the release of personal emotion, but for the projection of dra- 
matic values through the medium of the stage. The heavy increase 
in performances and production and the attendant impress of re- 
hearsal has stimulated their interest rather than discouraged it. To 
this group the spirit of ensemble has come naturally and has made it 
possible for us to achieve a drama where the entity of self is lost in 
the entity of character. As time goes on and technical facility is 
added to our present spiritual equipment we should have all the 
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elements of the perfect ensemble. Much of this technical facility jg 
stimulated by the presence of competent staff actors and as the theatre 
grows this staff will be increased. It is also important to obserye 
that in a theatre built from and around an ensemble, the trained actor 
will find the real opportunity for the development and exhibition of 
his powers. The combination of ensemble and repertory conveys 
to him the inevitable and inter-relating truths of subordination and 
dominance. 

Architecturally the Play House has followed its growth. It be- 
gan with the gift of a church auditorium. A bank loan provided 
an ample brick stage house. An annex built later provided a re. 
hearsal room, a greenroom and kitchen, dressing rooms, storage 
space, and an office. This year a balcony accommodating fifty addi- 
tional chairs was incorporated in the auditorium, bringing our seat- 
ing capacity to 225. ‘Together with material improvements to the 
building we have also as a matter of course provided the stage with 
standard theatre equipment of all kinds. Subscription is $12 a year, 
which includes not only 12 new productions and three revivals, but 
lectures and marionette performances as well. The door admission 
is $1 and 75 cents at matinées. 

For the past three seasons the books have betrayed comfortable 
balances. These have been used to reduce the insidiousness of two 
lurking mortgages and to finance additions to the building. Except 
for the original gift of an auditorium and a subscription from the 
active membership toward the building of an annex, the theatre has 
been self-supporting and it is our settled policy so to keep it. This 
is the best concrete test of the value of our work both to ourselves and 
to the community which we serve. 

The basic facts of the Play House as it stands today are: a perma- 
nent theatre, a permanent audience, permanent direction and ensem- 
ble, and a fixed policy for the future, which is to maintain a theatre 
which will be expressive of the best in drama and by this means to 
broadcast such values for the benefit of a modern community. 
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AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
THEATRE 


By JOHN MASON BROWN 


century court theatre at Drottningholm Castle, the Swedish Ver- 

sailles, was reopened with its stage and auditorium perfectly 
restored and its promenades and hallways devoted to a collection of 
early theatrical sketches. —Two summers before Dr. Agne Beijer, a 
man with an authoritative interest in the theatre, set out from nearby 
Stockholm to look for a picture supposed to be stored in the simple 
white building at the right of the Castle, which was then used as a 
store-room. He knew, as it was known by a few others, that the build- 
ing had once been used as a theatre. But it came as a surprise that 
the stage itself was in excellent condition, that a great deal of the old 
scenery was still in place, and that the building was perfectly pre- 
served. Accordingly Dr. Beijer, with the permission of the King 
and the help of the Governor of the King’s Castles, devoted himself 
to clearing away the stored stuff, to setting the old mechanisms and 
the original settings he found in their proper places, and arranging in 
the halls and foyers an exceptionally fine collection of original de- 
signs for costumes and scenery contemporary with the theatre itself 
and preceding it. After two years of work in restoration, in which 
the machinist of the Royal Opera in Stockholm aided in re-establish- 
ing the old stage machines, Dr. Beijer was able to reopen this theatre 
almost as it was first opened in 1766. 

To enter the auditorium of the Drottningholm theatre, with its 
cream colored walls, painted decorations, and tiers of blue benches 
rising steadily toward the back away from the raised thrones of the 
King and the Queen, and to look through the deep proscenium at the 
old stage, where one of the original settings is in place, is to be car- 
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ried back with complete illusion into the world of a hundred and 
fifty years ago. Dr. Beijer’s work has been so thorough that one gets 
no sense of stepping into what evidently was a theatre. The Court 
Theatre at Drottningholm is a theatre. It makes you feel this g9 
vividly that all sense of it as a museum and a restoration goes. You 
almost wander along among the blue benches, with their labels Stating 
rank and importance, and try to find a seat, waiting for the play to 
begin. 

The Court theatres of the eighteenth century were no democratic 
institutions—a fact made amusingly clear by the very arrangement of 
the seats. The auditorium which is without a balcony is laid out with 
a rigid sense of social distinction. Behind the orchestra pit in the 
small rounded part of the auditorium which narrows down into a 
rectangle one-third of the way back are the thrones of the King and 
Queen. The present thrones, not the original ones, are no doubt 
larger than they were. But they serve as tangible reminders of the 
purpose of the theatre. So, too, do the three little boxes on each of 
the curving walls of this first section of the auditorium which was 
reserved for the immediate court circle. Tradition has it that the 
box to the left was the King’s, and that the one to the right was the 
Queen’s, when they did not wish to use the thrones below. The 
middle boxes on either side were apparently used by the Crown 
Prince and the Governor of the Castle. And the two boxes farthest 
from the stage, and still offering the protection of lattice work, are 
supposed to have been used by members of the Royal Family who 
sought the liberty of incognito. 

On the main floor, the first benches behind the thrones were used 
by high dignitaries of the Court. Behind them and still visible are 
pulleys that operated a curtain to divide the circular front of the 
auditorium from the rectangular part behind. In other words, by 
the simple process of dropping a curtain, the theatre could be re- 
duced to one-third of its size, and the play presented privately before 
the Royal Family and a selected audience. The forward half of the 
rectangle enjoyed a similar privilege. Its tiers were devoted to cava- 
liers, ladies not yet introduced at court, guards, pages, and visiting 
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An eighteenth century court theatre preserved today 
in all its artificial glory. In the palace grounds 
at Drottningholm stands this charming playhouse 
built for the pleasure of the Swedish royal family 
in 1766 and still maintaining in its auditorium and 
stage, as well as in its exterior, the architectural 
traditions of the ancestors of our modern playhouses. 
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The auditorium of the eighteenth century theatre 
in Drottningholm, with the curtain at the far end 
separating the “apron” from the deep stage beyond. 
Across the first arch, nearest the camera, a curtain 
could be dropped cutting off the rear of the audi- 
torium, which was used only by members of the 
royal kitchen and the king’s barbers. Just back of 
the single chair at the bottom of the banks of benches 
appears a second curtain which served to close off 
the theatre to provide intimacy when the king and 
his immediate court witnessed a performance. 
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One corner of the front section of the auditorium at 
Drottningholm, the part reserved for the court. 
One of the boxes was used by the king when he did 
not care to occupy the throne-chair in the centre. 
Just beyond the smaller box the proscenium arch 
begins. 














In the theatre at Drottningholm many sets of scenery 
from the eighteenth century stage have been pre- 
served. Here we are looking over the prompter’s box 
and past the forestage and wide proscenium arch into 
a typical “palace setting.” ‘The flat wings at either 
side served as interior or exterior columns depend- 
ing on the nature of the back drop—in this case a 
view out of doors, Garrick acted agaifi$t settings of 
this sort. 











A typical street scene of the eighteenth century 
theatre. Corners of houses and a bit of sky appear 
on the six parallel wings. Overhead are sky-borders 
such as are often visible even today in some theatres. 
Against these stand out two of the four hanging 
chandeliers which lit the stage and auditorium with 
about equal imperfection. 





A setting for a classical French play with the tents 
on the wings continuing into the perspective of the 
backdrop. The armor painted on the wings re- 
calls certain similar ornaments used no later than 
this winter in the battle scenes of Cymbeline as 
produced by E. H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe. 























Hell as visualized in the theatre when the painted 
scene had given up showing half a dozen places at 
the same time, as it did in France as late as the 
seventeenth century. Dragons, monsters and demons 
playing musical instruments are painted on the flat 


wings. 





A stage setting for the interior of a cottage. Upon 
the wings appear chairs, tables, even fruit. The 
backdrop luxuriates in a balcony, a bed, a stove, 
flowers, dishes, and a raftered ceiling all painted in 
the flat. It seems likely that in the setting as 
originally used the borders were painted to fit in 
with the ceiling of the backdrop. 
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artists from the Dramatiska Teatern, and the Royal Opera in Stock- 
holm. Behind this section came another distinct break in the audi- 
torium; and another curtain could be dropped here to separate these 
more important retainers from the Royal Barbers and officials of 
the Royal Kitchen who filled the last half of the rectangle when the 
entire floor was used for a great performance. 

But the stage itself, with its original settings, and its old machinery 
preserved so that it can still function, is more interesting. It is almost 
sixty feet deep, and eighteen feet wide. Its proscenium arch alone is 
four feet deep, and decorated with the Corinthian columns and the 
painted designs which were used both in the auditorium and in the 
interior settings. T'wo small benches are still in place on either side. 
At Drottningholm these were not used as stage boxes for cavaliers 
particularly interested in the actresses. Rather the actresses them- 
selves would retire to them while the ballet was going on. 

The unfair thing to the old stagecraft about most early theatres as 
seen today is that their scenery is exposed to disillusioning daylight. 
Dr. Beijer has taken care that this does not happen at Drottningholm. 
He found the old lighting arrangements still in place, and set about 
to supplement them with electric fixtures of their original intensity. 
The result is that today in Drottningholm one can see the old settings 
to excellent advantage, lighted as they were meant to be lighted, and 
as effective as when they were first shown. Wandering backstage one 
discovers that the designers of this theatre, though they used candles, 
were by no means unaware of the values of lighting. Behind each 
of the inevitable wings an odd apparatus, with the candle sockets 
still in place, was arranged on wires so that the candles could be 
hoisted or lowered at the will of the stage manager. The whole 
machine could be reversed, and in this way, by diminishing the light, 
became a conscious forerunner of the “dimmer.” Even the candles 
in the trough now devoted to footlights were capable of control. The 
trough could be lowered underneath the surface of the stage when 
darkness was desired, and a hood slid across the opening so as to cut 
off all light. 

The equipment of the stage itself was very complex and ingenious. 
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As the court audiences were interested in the backstage mechanics the 
curtain was seldom dropped, and the scenery was changed before 
their eyes. A large cylindrical machine was connected by ropes with 
the wings. Four flats were set at the same time in each of the four 
wing grooves on the floor and the machine could—by a manipulation 
of the connecting ropes—make four changes of scenery. If the play 
or the opera called for more settings, the wings that had been used 
were removed from the view of the audience and replaced by new 
ones, easily effecting a change of scene. By turning the machine be. 
low stage the desired wings would slide into place, and their accom- 
panying backdrops were changed by means of counterbalances. Trap 
doors on the stage were frequent. Propelled by the revolution of the 
cylinder and the use of weights, statues and other essential properties 
could be sent into place from below stage, and through the trap doors. 
Above stage the “flies” were equally complex.. From them the ma- 
chines for the gods and goddesses were operated. There were two 
such machines. One was devoted to the earthward journeyings of the 
more important gods, and hence was larger than the one used by the 
lesser deities. They were simple bridges, lowered by means of ropes 
at each corner, and decorated with whirling clouds painted on can- 
vas tacked across the front of each machine. At each descent painted 
clouds would also be let down from above to cover the ropes and com- 
pletely hide the mechanical details. The thunder machine, which, 
with the aid of the orchestra, announced the coming of the gods, and 
deadened some of the noise of their journey, was also in the “flies.” 
There, directly over the center of the stage, it is to be found today. 
It is a rectangular box, needing only to be lifted at one end, to send 
the stones which filled it rumbling over to the other side of the axis 
on which it was centred. Even the old wave machine, with its set 
of twisted poles, painted silver, and turned in varying directions on 
supports of different sizes, is to be found at the Drottningholm 
theatre. 

Dr. Beijer points out the interesting fact that the old settings aim 
at new principles. They attempt to establish a mutual relation be- 
tween the actor and his audience. The auditorium was frankly a 
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painted affair. Its decorations were stage scenery. When once the 
curtain was raised and the actual scenery revealed, painted in exactly 
the same manner as the auditorium, the actor and his audience seemed 
to be in the same room. 

The stage was very formal and conventionalized. Its decorations 
were designed by men without any special aptitude or training— 
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A section through the stage of an eighteenth century theatre showing the 
machinery of windlass and ropes by which six hanging clouds (C) were 
raised and lowered at varying speeds. This drawing is from the section on 
“Machines de théatre” in an old encyclopedia. 
artists and architects, working along the traditional lines of the early 
Italian theatre and the Hotel Bourgoyne who saw the stage as a world 
of make-believe and consciously attempted make-believe in their de- 
signs. They used materials that were light-catching to heighten the 
total brilliancy of the scene. Their settings were theatric. They 
painted the furniture on the wings, and the backdrops were alive with 
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painted figures. Their costumes were done in the same feeling. 
Anachronisms passed unnoticed because history was ignored. Again 
and again the same street scene or palace setting was shown even when 
it was supposed to represent a different place. Waterfalls were sug. 
gested by tinsel festooned from fountains painted on the backdrops. 
Everything worked along conventionalized lines to present an ab- 
stract world. And the results, as shown by the twenty-five settings 
still preserved, show how attractive that world was. These settings 
range from a romantically conceived setting for hell to rigidly classj- 
cal interiors, with the same mechanical use of backdrop and wings 
slavishly adhered to in both cases. 

The collection of sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth century 
costume and scenic designs which Dr. Beijer has brought together 
in the halls and retiring rooms of the Drottningholm theatre is one 
of the finest in Europe. Its aim is to supplement the actual proper- 
ties, costumes, and settings to be found in the theatre with the best 
examples of earlier and contemporary work from Sweden and the 
continent. 

Among the sketches for the early Swedish theatre are designs for 
the carousals of Gustavus III at Drottningholm. ‘Those for the 
carousal of 1779 are different in spirit from those made for the 
carousal of 1783, the year after Gustavus returned from Italy. The 
earlier ones are distinctly Romantic in spirit, the later ones Classic. 
They are done in the antique fashion, against mediaeval backgrounds, 
and played in classical robes. Gustavus III was not only busy in 
restoring absolutism in Sweden. An active patron of the arts, he had 
a marked fondness for the theatre. He wrote plays himself, and pro- 
vided authors with plots as well as stipends. The designs for several 
of his plays, among them those of Sergel for his historical drama 
Helmfelt, are preserved at Drottningholm where they were origi- 
nally performed. 

The sketches of Desprez, the French architect and stage-painter 
of Gustavus III, fill a room. It was of Desprez that Gustavus said, 
“Desprez and I are the only persons endowed with an imagination 
in this country.” And certainly at that time no one else could be com- 
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pared with them. Desprez’s sketches for the theatre show the in- 
exhaustible but strictly architectural fancy of a great baroque master 
transforming itself into a grandiose and free romanticism. His de- 
signs for the settings still preserved in the Drottningholm theatre 
offer interesting comparisons of the artist’s sketch and the executed 
setting. 

Because plays were not as elaborately staged as operas, few en- 
gravings were made of the early settings. Hence three sketches for 
a theatre established by Charles XII of Sweden in 1699 are highly 
prized in the collection. They make no pretense at artistic finesse, 
but are interesting examples of a fixed setting for each dramatic 
genre. A series of settings made from the designs of Dolivet, one of 
Berain’s assistants, which are a part of this collection, were exhibited 
at the Hotel Bourgoyne before being shipped to Drottningholm for 
use there. They are supposed to supply the whole repertory of the 
classical theatre—tragedy, comedy, and pastoral. For the pastoral 
and the opéra comique there is a woodland set with trees just show- 
ing the edges of red brick houses, faced with stone porches. By slid- 
ing the trees from sight this set became a street scene, and by remov- 
ing the jutting porches it was easily converted into an interior. These 
two settings supplied the scenery for all the comedies of Moliére 
and his contemporaries. For tragedy there is a classical architectural 
composition. A few trees added to this gave the scenery for “les 
pastorals serieux.” By adding a couple of tent wings this simple 
equipment became all that was necessary to a well-furnished theatre 
of Racine’s day. By combining in different ways the backdrops and 
the wings of the three sketches of Dolivet six settings could be made, 
to cover every pictorial requirement of the classical French drama. 

The early Italian and French designs for costumes and scenery 
are numerous and invaluable. There are fifty original Callots, and 
a hundred Italian engravings from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
century. Among them is Callot’s well known sketch of the theatre at 
Vicenza, some characteristic Bibienas, and Serlio’s “Architectura,” 
which gives the earliest designs of modern stage architecture. Num- 
berless sketches from the commedia dell’ arte are collected in book 
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form, of which the most interesting collection is that made by Sieur 
Fossard for Louis XIV. The French designs extend from the time 
of Francis I to Louis XVI. They include many from the Hote] 
Bourgoyne, some by Jacques de la Joue in amusing and oblique per- 
spectives, and many original Berains. 

Dr. Beijer believes that these old designs have a double value. 
They serve, as do the different stage settings, to give accurate ideas of 
the early theatre. They fill in the picture that literature gives us of 
the aspirations of various peoples at various times. They are addi- 
tions to our knowledge of the Classic and Romantic movements. 





























Thunder machines of the eighteenth century 
theatre. The inventor of such a mechanism 
once found his device used by a rival theatre 
and rose in his seat and denounced the man- 
agement as “stealing his thunder,” thus coining 
a now famous phrase. 




























RESURRECTION 


By DANIEL CORKERY 


PERSONS: 


TERENCE CANTWELL, a farmer 

MICHAEL CANTWELL 

SHAWN CANTWELL 

Mary CANTWELL, Terence Cantwell’s mother; 
an aged woman 


t his sons 


Tom HANNAFIN, a farmer’s son 
Lizzie CURTIN, a servant of the house 
FATHER CONROY 


Prace: Terence Cantwell’s farm-house, on the borders of Dublin 
County. 

Ties: In the dead of night, coming on to the dawn of Easter Tues- 
day, 1910. 

ScEeNE: The kitchen living-room of a farm-house. Except for the 
glow of an almost dead fire of turf sods the place is dark. A door, almost 
in the middle of the back wall, leads to the farm-yard and road. There 
is a small window to the right of this door; through the glass the sky can 
be seen outside, very indistinctly. There is another door in the middle of 
the right-hand wall; it leads to an inner room. The place is silent. After 
a second or two a quick, yet cautious rap, as with a stick, comes outside 
at the yard door. After a pause it is repeated. Shawn Cantwell, a well- 
grown lad of about 19 years, comes in from the door on the right, nervous 
through cautiousness. He is only partly dressed and carries a lighted 
candle. He whispers while unbolting door. Everything is done swiftly, 
yet with an effort at silence. Tom Hannafin is outside. 


SHAWN [while unbolting door]. ... [He puts the candle on a cor- 
Hold on; who is it? ner of the kitchen table near by.| 
Tom [outside]. It’s all right; What’s the matter? [He opens 
open; quick, quick. door. | 
SHAWN. Is it Tom? I don’t hear Tom. At last! The day we were 
you. One minute. waiting for! They’re out in Dub- 
Tom [outside]. ‘Tis; quick, lin! 
can’t you. [He strides into the room; in 


SHAWN. Wait now, I can’t get spite of himself he flings himself 
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into heroic attitudes, his head flung 
up. His actions and words are 
touched with the dreams he has been 
making for himself. | 

SHAWN. Out! There’s a rising? 

Tom. Since twelve o'clock to- 
day. I couldn’t believe it. ’Tis 
hard to believe it. Ireland is up! 
My God! My God!... [He 
takes a step or two, flings round and 
faces Shawn. | 

SHAWN. Keep quiet. Is it in 
Dublin ’tis. In the city? Where? 
Dublin only? [He involuntarily 
takes the candlestick in his hand. | 

Tom. Everywhere! Everywhere! 
The city of Dublin is in their hands. 
In the hands of the Irish, in the 
hands of the Gael. The capital of 
Ireland—the capital! The proud 
city of the Pale, we have it! The 
Danes, the old English, the Eliza- 
bethans, the old Irish, too, Shane 
the Proud and the O’Byrnes— 
they’re stirring in their graves to- 
night ! 

SHAWN. Great! Now, couldn’t 
we do things? And they’re all in 
it? You're telling me nothing? 
Keep quiet. 

Tom. Because I haven’t anything 
to tell: there’s no news getting 
through. They cut the wires first 
thing. But the land is full of 
rumors. 

SHAWN. Is Pearse in it? Con- 
nolly? Who else? 

Tom. They’re all in it. And the 
Castle, the Bank, the Post Ofice— 
all in their possession—in one 
swoop, like clockwork! It’s daz- 
zling! It’s dazzling! 

SHAWN. Push out the door, the 
light will be seen. 
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Tom. There’s light everywhere: 
what does it matter? 

SHAWN. Close it anyway. What 
am I to do? 

Tom. You? What are you to 
do? And to think I was to be in 
Dublin to-day . . . only for . 

SHAWN. But my father . . . he 
won't. . . . If he hears of this he'll 
go mad, and Michael in the thick 
of it! 

Tom. He'll hear of it before 
long. The world will hear of it. 
I'll be off. I want to be here, there, 
and everywhere. Where’ll I be to 
morrow night? In the field of bat. 
tle! I can’t believe it. . . . That 
it should come in our time! After 
all the centuries, if we freed Ire. 
land !—"‘Oh, I could kneel all night 
in prayer!” 

SHAWN. Ye’ve got no instruc 
tions? 

Tom. No; we're waiting for 
them. Any minute... 

SHAWN. You'll let me hear? 
Send up Teddy, anyone... 

Tom. There’s someone coming. 
Whisht! [Shawn, as if instinctively, 
blows out the candle.| What are 
you after doing .. . 

SHAWN. I'll light it again. [He 
lights the candle again.| What'lll 
do now? That’s himself. I told 
him about Michael: He frightened 
me! He’s not over it yet. 

Tom. When did you tell him? 

SHAWN. To-day. 

Tom. Tell him everything, ’tis 
best. He can’t touch Michael now. 

SHAWN. No, I will not. He'd 
never let me go. Go on out. I'll 
get him into bed again: and I'll be 
far away from this before morning. 



























































You won't go without me—promise! 


promise ! 


Tom. He’s coming. Very well, 


I promise. Sink or swim with the 
two of us. Look, here’s a beauty 
of a Colt. [He draws out a brand- 
new revolver. | 

SHAWN [hardly looking at it]. 
Out, out. 

[Tom goes out swiftly. Terence 
Cantwell, walking heavily and slow- 
ly, is heard approaching. As he 
enters Shawn speaks out through 
the open doorway, holding the 
candle behind the door. | 

SHAWN [in a loud voice, as if 
directing someone]. Keep in by the 
hedge, all the way. What is it? 
Yes. Knock at the door, loud: they 
sleep in the back. [He shuts the 
door heavily, bolting it loudly. His 
father enters. | 

TERENCE {his voice is rough and 
heavy]. Who was it? 

SHAWN. A man with a motor- 
bike. I sent him on to O’Calla- 
ghan’s: the motor is done up. 

TERENCE. He wasn’t any of your 
friends? He wasn’t a Volunteer? 

SHAWN. A traveler he was; 
wanted to be in Dublin to catch the 
first train to Belfast: he won’t do 
it. 


TERENCE. ’Tis late he’s on the 
road. 
SHAWN. Isn’t it dark? There's 


no moon. Go on in; you'll be get- 
ting your death of cold. [He yawns 
and takes up candle. | 

TERENCE. There’s something 
wrong; listen! [A train, far off, 
rumbles by.| There should be no 
—_ at this hour; and that’s not the 
rst. 
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"Tis the Easter excur- 

sions: they're after upsetting the 

time-table on them. Go on in. 
TERENCE [after a few slow 


steps|}. I’m shaking. Look, that 
knock. . . . I woke up frightened 
. interror... 


SHAWN. 


SHAWN. You were dreaming. 

TERENCE. I was not dreaming. 
I can’t understand it. 

SHAWN [not knowing what to 
say]. I feel it cold, ’tis too cold 
for us to be here. 

TERENCE [in a different voice]. 
Shawn, what you told me about 
Michael, you should have told it to 
me a month ago. I can’t sleep with 
it, thinking of it. 

SHAWN. But, father,—he made 
me promise. 

TERENCE [positively]. I know, 
I know; but when you saw it going 
too far; when you saw the change 
that was taking place—in the au- 
thorities, in the people, the daring 
one another that was going on, you 
might have given me a hint; that 
much I deserve from you .. . 

SHAWN. Don’t be thinking or 
troubling about Michael at all, 
father; if you were as easy in your 
mind as Michael is now . . . Look, 
go on in to bed. 

TERENCE [not minding him at 
all]. What’ll happen to-morrow or 
the day after to-morrow? 

SHAWN [with his own thought]. 
To-morrow! [He glares at his 
father. | 

TERENCE. What's up with you? 

SHAWN [with an effort]. You 
said what would happen to-morrow? 

TERENCE. I'll tell you: they'll be 



















cleared out like that! They'll be 
swept into gaol, the whole of them, 
guilty, innocent, all alike. If you 
were as old as I am, you’d krow 
that. Always on a sudden the end 
comes: the poor mouse is nabbed 
and she least expecting it. 

SHAWN. Father, he made me 
promise. 

TERENCE. Of course he did, but 
‘twas your duty tome... 

SHAWN. If ’twas in Cork we 
were living, or Clare, or Kerry, 
’twould be different . . . 

TERENCE. - He said that? 

SHAWN. He did. 

TERENCE. Yes, yes; he'd be out 
of my reach. 

SHAWN. But here, father, so 
close to Dublin he was afraid you'd 
be going into the city, interfering 
with him. 

TERENCE. And I would, I would. 

SHAWN. So what could I do only 
promise ? 

TERENCE. My God! My God!— 
their marching, their drilling, their 
meetings—did anything come of the 
like only harm and mischief and 
gaol? And then their health break- 
ing down, and the other crowd 
laughing at them, the Irish fools! 
. . . But I should have known it: 
give a boy his freedom in Dublin 
and you’re done with him. He’s 
caught up in it, he’s gone! There’s 
planning and scheming and hatching 
in the very stones of it: there’s a 
dark look on it: ’tis often I re- 
marked it. 

SHAWN. But, father, ’tis differ- 
ent now: the Irish fools are learn- 
ing their strength: they stand in the 
open; no secret societies now, we're 
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after leaving all that behind us—the 
Irish fools are. 

TERENCE. You're a simple boy 
Shawn... , 

SHAWN. Michael isn’t joined a 
secret society, like you were. Can't 
you go in to bed, father? 

TERENCE [cynically]. He’s not! 

SHAWN. The Volunteers are a 
drilled army: they'll fight if the 
word is given. They’ll stand still if 
it is not. 

TERENCE. Stand still! and rifles 
in their hands! One would think 
you never had a shot at a bird. 

SHAWN. Ye were a secret so 
ciety, father? 

TERENCE. We were, we were— 
and there are no secrets now? I'd 
like to believe it. What was in that 
letter ye got the other day? “Some 
thing would soon happen; there was 
something in the air’—there’ll al- 
ways be something in the air when 
the young men of Ireland meet to- 
gether on the hills, drilling with 
guns—there’s plenty to tell them fire 
them off—there’s the living, there's 
the dead. Ah, boy, isn’t it well I 
know it! 

SHAWN. ’Tis queer, father: long 
ago you used to be telling us about 
the Fenians, the men you knew; and 
now you don’t mention them at 
ss % 

TERENCE. Maybe ’tis too much 
I told ye of them. But how was 
I to know ’twould all come back 
again? 

SHAWN. Aren’t you glad ’tis all 
come back again? 

TERENCE. Glad! What are you 
thinking of? Have a little sense, 
boy. Look around you: you don't 
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know what this old country is after 
coming through. How could you 
know it? But I tell you if things 
were the same now as when I was 
a boy I'd be a Fenian still. But 
sure ye can’t understand. Isn’t it 
the pity of the world some one in 
high authority doesn’t speak to ye? 
—foolish lads, putting your heads 
into the noose, one of ye daring the 
other... 

SHawN. Ye weren’t too glad 
yourselves when people in high au- 
thority spoke to ye, when the priests 
wouldn’t give ye absolution . . . 

TERENCE. The priests were right. 
What was I in ’67 but a slip of a 
boy, no older than you are now, but 
harder reared, Shawn, a good deal 
harder reared? Ah, Shawn, lad, ’tis 
a different land you’re living in; ’tis 
a different face is on it. The houses 
are different, their roofs are differ- 
ent. The fields are different, the 
people are different: ’tisn’t the same 
sort of clothes they wear, nor the 
same food they eat; you'd turn up 
your nose at it, I tell you. What 
had we to lose then? Nothing! 
What had I to lose—a bit of rack- 
rented ground... 

SHAWN. Father, go in to bed; 
don’t be exciting yourself. 

TERENCE [taking no notice]. A 
bit of rack-rented ground would be 
coming up before me and I asleep, 
the hungry look of it. ’Twould be 
worse this year than last year, no 
matter what you put in to it. 

SHAWN. Yes, yes. 

TERENCE [almost snarling]. Yes! 
yes|—Forty years after and we 
passing it in the trap I pointed it 
out to you and you laughed at it. 


SHAWN. I didn’t mean anything 
by laughing. 

TERENCE. I tell you you made 
4 blood boil . . . and I thinking 
of all I suffered in it, you laughed! 

SHAWN. I was only a boy. 

TERENCE. What did it matter if 
we went out in rebellion? How 
could we be worse off? 

SHAWN. And is it because we're 
better off now we must give up the 
old fight? 

TERENCE [taking no notice]. 
And there was my mother [he nods 
at the room door]. Half cracked 
from the sufferings and fright and 
privations, with the fear of famine 
stuck in her—my God! ’tis stuck in 
her yet. ’Tis often you heard her 
tell of the things she saw with her 
own two eyes. The wild things we 
did in ’67, we couldn’t help doing 
them, so we couldn't. 

SHAWN. I’m not blaming you 
for them. 

TERENCE. I know you're not. 

SHAWN. But when it comes to 
Michael’s turn now, or my turn— 

TERENCE. But it’s not come to 
your turn now nor to Michael’s turn 
either; everything is different. What 
excuse would ye have? 

SHAWN. Even how different it is, 
you wouldn’t have us play the cow- 
ard? If everybody else... 

TERENCE. Ah, that’s it, that’s it. 
One for the sake of the other. Take 
up that candle. Michael and you, 
ye should look before ye. Open 
your eyes and look at the land ye’re 
living in—one look at it. I’m sur- 
prised at Michael—and he in a 
Government office, where every turn 
a man takes is set down and noted 
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in their books. [He turns to go 
out. | 

SHAWN [following with candle}. 
But Michael is no fool; he’s sensible 
and clear-headed. 

TERENCE. He’s quiet: they turn 
out the worst when they take a thing 
into their heads. 

SHAWN. And he has the learning. 

TERENCE. The book learning! 
A lot of good it is! My God! this 
trouble to overtake me in the end of 
my days after all the battering and 
clattering with laws and landlords 
and grabbing. and treachery—a man 
not knowing but his friend was be- 
traying him. 

SHAWN. I thought you’d take it 
different, and you a ’67 man and all. 
But go into bed anyhow. ‘Tis best. 

TERENCE [turning on him]. Who 
am I paying rent to? 

SHAWN [impatiently]. I know, 
I know. 

TERENCE. The Government! 
And ...and...do I want 
things upset, I ask you? They didn’t 
take long enough to settle down, I 
en. But I knew it couldn’t last. 
Often and often I thought of it and 
I getting one thing after another 
finished off—a shed put up this year, 
a bottom drained the next year, or 
a new machine bought out, and the 
harvest good, and high prices, and 
my neighbors saying: ‘“‘There’s a 
man of _ substance’ !—often and 
often I thought of it, that it would 
not last, that a knock would come 
to the door, like that knock just now, 
sudden and unexpected, and then a 
change in Lyrenamanagh! I tell 
you, Shawn, fear is growing up in 
me: when I’m as old as mother is 
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now, I’ll have the same poor m 

on me, so I will. Look, I'll have to 

sit down for a while. ’Tis no good 
for me to be stretching myself op 

~4 bed this night, ’tisn’t asleep ['q 
e. 

SHAWN [not knowing what to do 
or say, stands looking helplessly a 
his father]. Wouldn’t you be bet. 
ter in bed than here? 

TERENCE. Be quiet a while, 
Shawn. 

SHAWN [after a pause]. Will] 
call up grandmother so? 

TERENCE. You won't. 

[ They remain silent for a few sec- 
onds; then the father stands wp, 
looking through the window for 4 
glimpse of day. He speaks with 
some determination. | 

What I have I'll hold... 
Shawn! 

SHAWN. Yes, sir. 

TERENCE. Go out and saddle 
Jenny for me. 

SHAWN. What do you want her 
for? ’Twould be better for you to 
go into bed and stay there for a day 
or two. 

TERENCE. No, Shawn, ’twouldn't. 
’Tis as good for me to end the thing 
today as tomorrow. I’m going to 
ride into Dublin, Shawn, in the cool 
of the morning. 

SHAWN. You mustn't. 

TERENCE. What's that? I 
mustn't. 

SHAWN. I’m speaking for your 
good. Michael wouldn’t be in his 
lodgings nor in his office. 

TERENCE. Will you terrify me 
entirely? 

SHAWN. ‘Tis true. Leave Mi: 
chael alone for a few days. Father, 
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‘tis right to tell you: Michael is high 
in their councils; he’s a captain; and 
he’s on important business . . . for 
a few days. 

TERENCE [after a pause of blank 
amazement]. I see I’m the poor 
slob of a child in this house. I’m 
not to be told a thing until ’tis too 
late. Maybe you have something 
else you'd tell me, as you're after 
opening your mouth at all; say it. 

SHAWN [frightened at his atti- 
tude]. No, I have nothing else to 
tell you; you know as much about 
Michael now as I do. How could 
I help keeping it back from you? I 
promised him, and then I was caught 
up in the thing. 

TeRENCE. We’re all caught up 
in it. Oh, sure I knew the good luck 
wouldn’t last. 

SHAWN. But you don’t want the 
horse ? 

TERENCE. Go out and saddle her. 

SHAWN. But you can’t see Mi- 
chael. 

TERENCE. I can try, I can see 
Dublin anyhow. ’Tis a large and 
beautiful city. 

SHAWN. Couldn’t I go instead? 
Let me go, father? I'll give him 
any message you like; write it down 
and he’ll get it; I swear it; even 
what I'll have to go through. 

TERENCE. No, Shawn. I must 
try to understand things for myself 
in future. Go out now and saddle 
her and don’t argue any more with 
me. 

[Shawn is about to reply. He 
checks himself, however. e takes 
a lantern from a brad in the wall, 
lights it and goes out, the father’s 
eyes following him. After a moment 
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the father takes down a heavy over- 
coat from a nail, shakes it and lays 
it on the table. He then gets a pair 
of gaiters from near the hearth and 
begins to strap them on. His 
mother enters from the room door. 
She is bent down with age, leans on 
a stick, walking very slowly. She 
carries a lighted farm-lantern in her 
hand. She mutters continually. ] 

Maky [raising her head and look- 
ing querulously at Terence]. Why 
are you up and down in the dead of 
night, tramping upstairs, and down- 
stairs, and opening doors and bolt- 
ing doors? I brought ye this lan- 
tern; ‘twill be useful to ye in what- 
ever secret work ye have on foot. 

TERENCE [with a quick glance at 
her]. There’s no secret work on 
foot. "Twould be better for you to 
stop in bed. 

Mary. I was up before I knew 
it, a laogh. *Tis how I thought the 
old times were coming back again, 
when we would be all rising up in 
the night at the blowing of a horn, 
rising up and lighting our lanterns, 
and going out along the ditches, 
driving the stock into another man’s 
haggart, and then waiting for the 
police and bailiffs to gather round 
us with their twitching faces. Where 
is Shawneen? 

TERENCE. He’s out saddling the 
horse for me. 

Mary. Saddling the horse, rid- 
ing off, carrying the news along the 
hills. Sure I knew they wouldn’t 
last ye long, the good times ye had; 
but ye wouldn’t be said by me, only 
wasting and scattering the substance, 


building and building and building. 
























TERENCE. Did ye hear the trains 
passing ? 

Mary [wearily]. I’m tired from 
listening to them, and soldiers too, 
galloping on their horses. 

TERENCE [looking up in sur- 
prise]. There were no soldiers gal- 
loping on their horses. 

Mary. Maybe there weren’t; 
maybe ’tis how I thought there were, 
with ye all rising up and talking loud 
and talking low. And what for is 
Shawneen saddling the horse? 

TERENCE. I have to go to Dub- 
lin. | 

Mary. An expensive place is 
Dublin. ’*Tisn’t one pound nor two 
pounds would keep a man the length 
of a week in Dublin. Spending the 
money ye are, instead of saving it 
up against the bad times ahead of 
us. And the boys goaling and sport- 
ing from Sunday to Sunday, flying 
around the country, the same as if 
they were big people with long 
purses. Often I seen the big people 
and they after trampling a poor 
man’s corn, their horses and their 
dogs; we would be going up looking 
at the wrack of it. Oh yeh! Oh 
yeh! 

[Terence suddenly stands up, 
staring through the window, then he 
flings the door open and looks out 
sharply for a second or two. Turn- 
ing in: 

TERENCE. Faith’n there’s more 
than us out of their beds this night. 

Mary. We’re all out of them, 
and the fright and terror on us. 

[Shawn comes in with some horse 
trappings in his hand. | 

TERENCE. What’s the meaning 
of the light in Hannafin’s? Look, 
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there’s another lantern going down 
to them. 

SHAWN. I was wondering m 
self; and they’re after telling me g 
lot of troops went by in these trains 

TERENCE. Troops! 

SHAWN. And on the roads, too, 
cavalry and artillery .. . 

TERENCE. To the transports, is 
it? What are you looking at? 

SHAWN. That must be Jack | 
Doyle going down now; from his | 
house the light came. 

TERENCE. Give me that lantern, 
[He takes the lantern from Shawn 
and holds it on a level with his head 
in the doorway, moving it about and 
calling out.| Hi! Jack! Is that 
Jack Doyle? [He pauses for a re. 
ply; then, to Shawn.] What is he 
saying? Can you hear him? 

SHAWN. “Hurry down,” he says. 

TERENCE. Whisht! [They stand 
listening.| ‘“‘Hurry down for God's 
sake,” he says. Is the whole coun- 
try up and out of their beds, or 
what? [He calls out.] One min- 
ute. Wait. I’ll be with ye in a min- 
ute. [Handing lantern to Shawn.] 
Take that. [He begins to put on 
his overcoat. | 

SHAWN. No, take it with you, 
maybe you’d want it. What about 
the horse? Will I put it back? 

TERENCE. Keep it ready. Put 
the old saddle on it. [He calls out.] 
Hold on, man, hold on. [He goes 
out buttoning his coat. | 

Maky [as if she had been speak- 
ing all the time]. What a strong 
woman I was in them days, rising up 
in the middle of the night and driv- 
ing the cattle up the mountains into 
Coomataggart where all the police 

















in the world couldn’t get at them nor 
touch them with their writs. 

SHAWN [turning in from the 
door]. Was my father speaking to 
ou? 
. Mary [as if with satisfaction]. 
We had a great long talk. 

SHAWN. About Michael? 

Mary. A long, long talk. 

SHAWN. About Michael, Michael 
that’s up in Dublin? 

Mary. About the old times, how 
hard and black they were. 

SHAWN. But was he saying any- 
thing about Michael, or about me? 

Mary. Hard and black they 
were, my own mother herself saw 
them putting the children a-hide in- 
side the turf-reeks, and sure, after 
all, the red-coats got them; they 
stuck their bayonets in, sideways and 
straight. My own mother twas told 
me. 
SHAWN [raising his voice]. Was 
my father saying anything about 

ichael or me, granny? Or about 
Dublin? Was he saying anything 
about Dublin? 

Mary [not heeding him]. And 

then up comes Lord Cliffordburn on 
his big black horse was bigger than 
the side of a house, and he giving 
his orders. "Twould be a strong 
daring man would stand up to him 
that day; and [looking up], faith, 
your great-grandtather stood up to 
him, Shawneen, boy. 
_ SHAWN [taking sudden interest 
in her rambling talk]. Ah, he did. 
Shamus Mor stood up to him! And 
why shouldn’t he—there’s no other 
way. 

[Tom Hannafin comes in quickly 
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paper in his hand; he is very excited, 
yet tries to maintain his steadiness. | 

Tom. Shawn! 

SHAWN. What's up with ye? Is 
my father below? 

Tom. He wasn’t there when I 
left. I was hardly at home at all. 
Look at this. 

SHAWN [on looking at the paper, 


is startled}. Michael. Our Mi- 
chael. 

Tom. Yes. 

SHAWN. I don’t understand. 


How did it come? 

Tom. Same way as usual. 

SHAWN. ‘“Home’”’—that means 
here, does it? 

Tom. So I take it. 

SHAWN. And now. He’s com- 
ing now, immediately. Look, what’s 
that? [He holds out the peeer and 
says in a puzzled tone.| “Hide him 
, for a while’ — What’s the 
meaning of that? [He looks blank- 
ly at Tom.] 

Tom. “Hide him.” That’s what 
you make of it? 

SHAWN. What else? But where’s 
the sense in it? There’s no other 
news about Dublin? You’re cer- 
tain? What you told me was true? 

Tom. Quite true; the flag of the 
Irish Republic, our flag, is floating 
over Dublin city— 

SHAWN. Dublin city!—but the 
troops? We heard the trains . . . 

Tom. They’re making a ring of 
steel around them. I wish we had 
our orders. 

SHAWN. Maybe Michael would 


bring them. 
Tom. Look at that paper again. 
SHAWN. Why? [He looks at 


yet quietly. He has a sheet of note- paper.| Is that “Hide” at all? 
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Tom. I think ’tis “bed.” [In a 
curious voice.| Have you one 
ready? 

SHAWN. “Bed’’—'tis “bed’’ sure- 
ly. Why “bed”? My God! I’m 
getting frightened. Is my father be- 
low? He should know about this. 

Tom. Don’t be afraid. It may 
be nothing. 

SHAWN. “Bed for a while’”—it 
frightens me. And himself carrying 
on terrible just now. Is he below 
with ye? 

Tom. I wasn’t at home. I don’t 
know. 

SHAWN. Listen. That’s them. 
Is it? 

[ They listen, standing still.] 

Mary [slapping at a fly]. Go 
"way out of that, ye little torment. 
How soon ye’re coming; 'twouldn’t 
be summer without ye. 

SHAWN [impatiently turning to 
her]. Whisht! 

Mary. Isn’t it late ye’re out of 
yer beds, boys, or what time is it 
at all. 

Tom. There’s more than us out 
of their beds this memorable night, 
Mary. 

SHAWN. Can't ye whisht... . 
"Tisn’t them at all. 

Maky [rising up]. I'll leave ye 
to yer planning and scheming, but 
be careful, boys, be careful. [She 
goes out slowly. 

Tom. Here’s your father, will I 
go away? 

SHAWN. Better stay with me, 
Tom. 

[ Terence Cantwell enters. He is 
like another man. He is all excite- 
ment and nervous energy. | 
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TERENCE [to Tom]. You brought 
us a message, I heard. 

Tom. I did, sir. 

SHAWN. Michael’s coming home, 

TERENCE. Now? Is that the 
message? One word they wouldn't 
tell me below. 

SHAWN. “Immediately” the mes. 
sage says. 

TERENCE. Is it watching for him 
ye are? What's bringing him do 
know? Is he bringing news of the 
rising or what? [He is struck by 
a new thought.| My God, he’s run- 
ning away! He’s after deserting 
them, his comrades. 

SHAWN [astonished at this point 
of view]. He’s not, father. 

TERENCE. He is, he is. I feelit. 
It’s serving me right... after 
what I said. You heard me, Shawn; 
don’t deny it. He’s after betraying 
his comrades. "Tis I done it! 

Tom. ’Tisn’t that at all, sir. 

TERENCE. Palaver! Palaver! 
He’s after selling them. 

SHAWN. Don’t say that, father. 

TERENCE. Why not. That's his 
Government Office. Nothing else 
would do me, nothing else was so 
safe. They’re rotten places for 
young men. 

Tom. We got this paper. We 
can’t rightly make it out. 

TERENCE. Of course ye can't. 

Tom. Is it “Hide him for a while” 
or what? 

TERENCE [beside himself with 
horror]. What's that? “Hide 
him.” Like a hunted criminal! I'l 
break his neck. “Hide him.” "Tis 
myself I should hide. They wouldn't 
tell me below: I’m thankful to them. 
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The Man of Substance is thankful 
to them. . 

SHawN. What are you saying, 
Tom? ‘Tisn’t “Hide him” at all is 
1 TERENCE. Oh, soften it, soften 
it, of course. ; 

Tom. If he was after selling them 
that’s not how the news would come. 
[He holds up the slip of paper. | 

TERENCE [taking no notice of the 
paper]. There was never a stain on 
the Cantwells. Did you ever hear 
tell of James Cantwell—Mitchell’s 
friend? One of the best of them. 

Tom. Listen, sir. 

TERENCE. But he couldn’t sell 
them, could he, Tom? You knew 
him. 

SHAWN. Can’t ye look at that. 
[He takes the paper from Tom and 
holds it out to his father. | 

TERENCE. But there must be a 
traitor somewhere, there always is. 
If 'tisn’t my son, 'tis another’s. 

SHAWN. Look how the news 
came. 

TERENCE [glancing at paper|. I 
can’t make it out; ’tis nonsense; 
you're fooling me. [He looks wild- 
ly at them. | 

Tom. ‘Tis in cipher. 
shows .. . 

[Mary comes in quietly. | 

Terence. And it says “Hide 
him.” 

SHAWN. No, it says “Have a bed 
ready.” 

TERENCE. “Bed!” What in the 
name of God is that in it for? 

Tom. It says... 

SHAWN. Here they are, here 
they are. Sit down now, father. Sit 
down and don’t stir. 


But it 


TERENCE. Anywhere you like, 
Shawn. ‘Tis all my fault. I'll sit 
down. So long as he’s not after 
selling them. . . . People do be too 
wise. Christ pity us in our scheming 
and planning from day to day. 

[Shawn places his father in a 
chair, and leaves him wiping his 
brow and face with a handkerchief. 
He is pulling himself together. | 

SHAWN. They're coming now. 
Be quiet now. e may have great 
news for us. 

[Shawn joins Tom, who is hold- 
ing the lantern at the door. Mary 
enters. | 

Mary. "Iwas always “Hide,” 
“Hide” and “Run,” “Run” when 
the enemy was coming, and sure we 
usedn’t be able to run with the trem- 
bling and cold in our limbs. 

[A little bustle outside door. A 
motor is heard slowing up.] 

TERENCE [clenching his fist]. My 
God, if he’s after selling Ireland I’ll 
strangle him. [He stands up sud- 
denly, not stirring from his place]. 
Come in, come in quick. Every 
place is watched. Let the motor 
drive on. 

SHAWN [appearin 
his eyes blazing. | 
he’s shot. 

[Shawn and Tom bring Michael 
in. He is dressed in his volunteer 
uniform, is weak and pale. | 

TERENCE. He's shot? He’s 
wounded? Glory be to the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. [He 
springs forward.| Michael, boy, 
I’m proud of ye. Hold up, lad, hold 
up. Ye’ll recover. You had your 
slap at them—there’s “Substance”’ 


in doorway, 
e’s wounded, 
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in that, Michael. You'll recover, 
and be proud of it forever! 

[He takes Michael’s outstretched 
hand. They bring him towards a 
chair. | 

SHAWN. There now, sit down 
here a while. [Losing his nerve.] 
Father, he’s pale, he’s . . . 

TERENCE. No, Michael, you’re 
not pale at all, you’re not pale at all. 
[Michael mutters. | 

SHAWN. What is it? 

MICHAEL. Crossing the Canal 
Bridge they shot me. 

SHAWN. Keep quiet a while. 

TERENCE. Look at that. The 
bridge we used to cross over in the 
mornings with the hay—’tis there 
they shot him. My little boy, they 
shot him, the English shot him. 


MICHAEL. I had despatches. I 
got them through. 
TERENCE. I warrant ye did. 


Glory, glory, he’s done for. [He 
stands up and whispers to Tom. 
Tom goes out. | 

MICHAEL. 
only faint. Oh! 

SHAWN. Did I hurt you? Where 
is it? 

[They draw around him, they 
open his coat. | 
TERENCE. 
he’s destroyed. 

SHAWN. If you had something 
to drink? 

TERENCE. Run, Shawn, get the 
spirits. [Shawn goes to dresser. | 
Be quiet now; don’t exert yourself 
at all. 

MIcHAEL. The way they went 
into it! The way they went into it! 

TERENCE. Don’t be thinking 


’Tis nothing. I’m 


Oh, his poor chest, 
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about it at all. 
with it. 

[Shawn brings the spirits in 
glass: he puts the glass to Michael, 
lips. ] 


Rub his forehead 


SHAWN. Sip it, Michael, sip i, f 


little by little. 
MICHAEL. 
it all! I pray to God... 
TERENCE. Don’t be thinking of 
that at all, Michael. They'll put ye 
down, believe me, they'l put 
down; this time, and the next time 
and maybe the next time after that 
but not forever. Hold up, noy, 
They can’t put us down forever... 


[Enter Tom and Lizzie Curtin,¢ | 


middle-aged woman with peasax 
features—a part of the house, asit 
were. 

TERENCE [to Lizzie]. Lizzie 
my poor quiet boy, he’s done for, 
He’s destroyed on me. Look at his 
poor chest. The English shot him 

Lizziez. He’s not, sir; he'll com 
round with the help of God. 

TERENCE. Make the bed ready, 
Lizzie. He’s done for, and all for 
nothing. 

Lizzie. *Twas in his blood, sit. 
Hold up, Michael—there’ll be good 
times yet in Lyrenamanagh— 3 


If I knew the end of | 




















minute I'll have ye comfortable F 


[She goes into the room. | 

SHAWN. Father, he’s asking for 
the priest. [Shawn stares open-eytl 
at his father. | 

TERENCE. Tom Hannafin is gom 
for him. Don’t be nervous, M 
chael. I thought ’twas better to send 
for him, but there’s not a ha’p’orth 
of danger— 

[Tom Hannafin enters; he a 
proaches Michael. ] 
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MicHaEL. Is that Tom? 

Tom. "lis. [He takes Mi- 
chacl’s hand, kneeling near him. | 

Lizzie [from door of room]. 
'Tis ready now, sir. 

SHAWN. Here’s the priest, here’s 
Father Conroy. 

TERENCE. Come now, Michael, 
we'll lift you up. Now, boys, the 
chair and all. 

[They lift him up and carry him 
into next room. Father Conroy en- 
ters quietly. ] 

FATHER Conroy. Great trouble, 
Mary, this is great trouble. Our 
poor country .. . 

Lizzie [from door of room]. 
One minute, Father. 

Mary. There'll be years of 
trouble on us now since ‘tis broken 
out at all. We would be saying 
“There's an end of it,’’ and sure the 
next year would be worse than the 
last, the potatoes going black and 
the cows refusing their milk. [She 
begins to rock herself, as if far away 
in thought. Tom and Shawn come 
quietly out of the room. |} 

FATHER CONROY. May I go in? 

SHAWN. Go in now, Father. 

[Father Conroy goes into room. | 

SHAWN [throwing himself at his 
grandmother's feet in an  over- 
whelming wave of emotion.| Pray 
for him, Granny, pray for Michael, 
he’s going from us. 

Mary. Amn’t I praying. For 
him and the whole distracted world. 
May the Lord have mercy on them 
and they going home in the darkness 
of this night—Amen. 

[Shawn remains bowed down at 
Mary’s feet.] 


RESURRECTION 


Tom [whispering]. Shawn—come 
on out; you can call up again. 

[Shawn leaps to his feet. He 
goes out with Tom. The dawn be- 
gins to break. Terence and Lizzie 
come quietly from the room, closing 
the door gently behind them. Ter- 
ence goes to his mother and puts his 
hand on her shoulder. | 

TERENCE [with calm firmness]. 
Are ye praying for my son Michael ? 
Mother, are ye praying for him? 
Hush, don’t cry at all. 

Mary [wailing]. The whole 
world is stretched out and it is dead 
of fever and hunger and starvation 
—och, ochon! 

TERENCE. Whisht, let ye. The 
priest will be angry. 

Mary. Och! Ochon! 

[Shawn enters, he has a rifle in 
his hand, his face is firm and bright 
with purpose. | 

SHAWN. Father, I’m going. 

TERENCE [limply]. With that? 

SHAWN. Yes. To Dublin I’m 
going. 

TERENCE [as before]. I see. 

SHAWN. Say good-bye now and 
let me go. 

TERENCE. And if I say: “My 
last and only one, you'll stay with 
me?” 

SHAWN. I won't stay. 

TERENCE. I won't stop you, 
Shawn. There’s a sort of substance, 
Shawn, and ’tisn’t knocking at the 
door will frighten the man that owns 
it. [Suddenly firing up.) Can I 
trust you, son? He had the learn- 
ing. 

SHAWN [puzzled at his words]. 
"Tis to Dublin I’m going. 
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TERENCE. I know, but can I trust 
you? 

SHAWN. How? 

TERENCE. You're only a slip of 
a boy, a country boy, without any 
learning to speak of, and the learn- 
ing helps a man at the end, so they 
say. CanI trust you, Shawn? Can 
I trust you? 

SHAWN. Trust me? 

TERENCE. Look! [He straight- 
ens himself up like a man going to 
be shot. Like this: They'll tie your 
hands; what harm! Don’t let them 
bandage your eyes at all. But face 
them, face them, proud, proud! till 
their bullets crash in your heart. 
[He stands swaying for a second. ] 
There'll be no fear in this house any 
longer. Go out to the fight, Shawn, 
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like the men of old, and we'll 
Michael with his people in Temple. 
vreeda. 

[He stands staring at Shawn with 
his fists shut and his teeth clenched 
Shawn is dazzled for a moment 
then he drops on his right knee, hig 
head leaning against his rifle. Father 
Conroy comes out of the room ang 
shuts the door gravely after him; he 
takes off his stole, and stands ay 
still. In the silence old Mary glances 
with comprehension at the priest: 
she sinks on her knees and begins to 
keen. The father then kneels dow, 
quietly. The dawn has risen.]| 

Tom [appearing at the door, with 
rifle in his hand and knapsack on his 
shoulder]. Shawn, we're Mp, 


come. [Shawn rises and goes out. 


CURTAIN. 





Signet of the Abbey 


Theatre, 
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A design by James Reynolds for the first act of 
Eugene O’Neill’s Gold, recently produced by the 
Ram’s Head Players of Washington. For this epi- 
sode of the murderers on a desert island in the 
South Seas, Reynolds placed on Robert Bell’s tiny 
stage a single rock, a stretch of blue sea, some slight 
indication of vegetation and a single banana 
leaf cutting across the scene like death’s scythe. 











Robert Byrne 


A scene from Stephen Phillips’ Paolo and Francesea 
as produced by the Ram’s Head Players in Wash- 
ington, from designs by James Reynolds. On the 
battlements outside Rimini the fleeing Paolo stops 
on his way to the Siennese wars for a last look at 
his city burning red in the evening sun. The stark 
black cross of a wayside shrine stands out against a 
sky of green shot with yellow. The battlements of 
Rimini tower in red and salmon on olive hills. An 
enormous sense of perspective is gained, even on 
this small stage, by the cut-out city and the use of 
floor lights. A drunken soldier stands lurching at 
the left, the shape of,his costume filling out the 
composition. 




















THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 
A THEATRE FOR GORDON CRAIG 


Scene, by Gordon Craig, with an Introduction by John Masefield. Ox- 
ford University Press: New York. 


for years to everyone except those who might be expected to provide 

Mr. Craig with the necessary means to acquire an English work- 
shop where his experiments might be tried and tested—experiments to 
which—with the true fanatic endeavor of the artist—he has devoted all his 
years. In spite of the brilliance of his writing, the beauty of his line and 
form, the stimulating quality of his argument, Craig is essentially not a 
theorist, not a painter, but a man of the theatre and primarily always an 
actor. He is an actor-writer, actor-designer, actor-dialectician. As such 
he was bound to be out of place and derided in the London theatre in which 
he grew up. Not that this English theatre was any worse than others of 
the time. It was of its day; it was quite natural and normal that Craig 
should not have found a footing in it and have been forced to Italy for 
freedom. It is quite equally natural that, considering how he has used his 
pen, he should now be generally considered a visionary, an eccentric, a 
super-egoist. Perhaps he is. Most artists are. If the English world of 
art and especially of the theatre denied him on that account there would be 
plenty of tradition to support them. But on the contrary, although they 
consistently refuse him an opportunity to work, they claim Craig always as 
their own. In a discussion of the modern theatre no Englishman ever 
denies England’s superiority in conception and design—vide Gordon 
Craig, Englishman. One might as well say, as Stark Young has in fact 
already said, that by the same token Corsica can claim the world’s superi- 
ority in military tactics. 

In Scene, Mr. Craig’s new book, he throws down—dquite frankly and 
simply—his last challenge to the English theatre. He gives a vivifying 
history of the world’s theatre, as he knows it, a stimulating account of the 
direction in which the theatre is going—as he conceives it, a statement (sup- 
ported by eighteen plates) of his own experiment and of what it might 
mean if realized. And he ends: “It is so as to preserve, so as not to lose 
what discoveries I have made, that I very much hope I shall have a work- 
shop and enough assistants who can carry on this work after my death. 
This page remains as a testimony that I announced my need of these things 
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and that I was given the means to preserve my discoveries for those who 
come after me. Or it may serve as a testimony to the contrary.” Not jg 
any of his longer works has Craig stated his theory and his practice mor 
clearly than in the twenty-five concise pages of this book. 

“To simplify the stage,” he says, “‘has been the work I have devoted 
myself to for the last twenty-five years. To simplify the stage: by this I dp 
not mean stage machinery, or stage scenery, or stage lighting, I mean the 
whole business of the stage from its actors and scenes down to its 
programmes or cloakrooms. That is the Stage—nothing less is. No one 
part concerns me more than another part. Each in due time must be put 
in its right place for the machine to function again. 

“So, then, to create a simplified stage is the first duty of a master of the 
Drama. 

‘Not by .rejecting electricity because of its defects: not by returning to 
tallow candles: not by returning to masks: by avoidance of nothing, by 
returning to nothing, but by this process. . . . 

“By reviewing all the Theatrical things known of as serviceable to the 
stage . . . testing them in private, and rejecting those which seem hollow 
and useless, and retaining all those which stand the test. 

‘“‘What test ?—the test whether or no they are capable of expression, 
That and little else. We must ask ourselves— 

“Does a wax candle serve us to express the rising sun?—if yes, then use 
it. Does it not serve ?—then reject it. But test it first—pooh-pooh noth 
ing till you’ve tested it. Does a mask serve us to express such a human 
emotion? If it does, use it—if not, away with it. Does chanting serve 
any purpose ?—if so, what purpose ?—is it of value ?—then retain chant- 
ing: if none, away with it. Does this or that system of gesture serve?— 
preserve it—or be done with it. Can actors be taught ?—to what extent?— 
which form of stage is the right one for such and such a play—which next 
best—which least good? Choose the best. Does it not exist? Then build 
one. Whatever the answers, abide by them. These and a hundred other 
notions—hopes—fears—have all to be tested to simplify that machine 
known as the Theatre. This will prove very expensive, you may fancy. 
Fancy is not to be relied on, fact is more sure—and fact shows us that to 
avoid testing everything is the most expensive of all. 

‘But now consider. Suppose a mask should be good here—bad there. 
Good in a Shaw play—bad in a Sophocles play—immense in a new form of 
play—and rather good in Ibsen. 

“T ask you to suppose this. 

“Well, then, we will have to both reject and accept the Mask—and this 
discovery leads us to see there is nothing we can utterly reject. We must 
accept all, but not wholly accept. It also leads us to realize that it is not 
entire acceptance or entire rejection which we have to go in for, but order- 
ing—development—growth. I repeat it, it is like a growth, our Theatre. 
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Francis Bruguiére 


Lucille La Verne’s vivid portrait of the old moun- 
tain mother as she appears in Lula Vollmer’s play 
Sun Up. 
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The ability to get excellent, even imaginative, effects 
with small means is admirably demonstrated in the 
work of Howard Claney at the Threshold Theatre 
of the School of the Theatre in New York. For 
the first scene in Treasure Island, which has been 
acted by pupils of the school before thousands of 
children, Claney has used the backs of ordinary 
wood-and-canvas flats to get the effect of frame 
and stucco cottages, and he has indicated the pres 
ence of a ship at the wharf merely by rat-lines run 
ning aloft. 




















Francis Bruguiére 


The discovery on the island of the lost sailor, 
Ben Gunn, takes on a particularly awesome quality 
in the production of Treasure Island at the Thresh- 
old Theatre because of the fashion in which Claney 
has silhouetted the scene. It is, incidentally, an 
economical as well as an illusive setting. 








Francis Bruguiére 


A scene from The Miracle as staged by Max 
Reinhardt in the Century Theatre. The pillars of 
Norman-Bel Geddes’ cathedral towering above the 
crowd of worshippers about the figure of the Ma- 
donna and the high altar form one of the splendid 
contrasts of the spectacle. 
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No living man has contributed more than Gordon Craig to the concep- 


tion of the theatre as a vital unified organism. To test his theories—his 


“notions, hopes, fears”—may prove expensive. Not to test them may be 
to bankrupt our theatre. Epiru J. R. Isaacs. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Famous Tragedy of the Queen of Cornwall, by Thomas Hardy. 
The Macmillan Company: New York. 

Thomas Hardy has made a one-act poetic playing version of the story 
of Tristram and Iseult. He calls it The Famous Tragedy of the Queen of 
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Thomas Hardy’s own design for one of the scenes in his The Famous 
Tragedy of the Queen of Cornwall. It has been produced at Dorchester 
by the Dorchester Players as a “mummers’ play without scenery.” 


Cornwall at Tintagel in Lyonnese. ‘A new version of an old story, ar- 
ranged as a play for mummers in one act, requiring no theatre or scenery,” 
and this title and subtitle tell almost its full tale. It may not add to 
Hardy's stature as a poet; it will hardly heighten the known thrill of the 
old story whose interest is eternally renewed, but it adds another fine 
tribute to the power of the tale itself, and it lends itself well to playing. 
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This Fine-Pretty World, by Percy MacKaye. The Macmillan Coy 
pany: New York. 

Mr. MacKaye has gone to the people of the Kentucky mountains for hy 
material and has brought off a remarkable showing of words and phragy 
A bewildering beauty and old-time quality lurks in speech after speed 
something still left in our English tongue as it is spoken in these secluded 
places, a rhythm, a color, a naive freshness and tang and fragrance that 
make us in love again with the mere syllables we are born speaking. Them 
is a touch here and there in the hare-brained poet who rambles th 
the plot that is beautiful and poetic; and moments in the various chara 
ters have poignancy and edge. But in general the effect that Mr. Mac 
achieves is one of effort and poetical and scholarly intention. The rhythms 
for the numerous characters are too similar in volume and music; there 
a confusion of tone, idea and event. The play fails to come off with lit 
and clarity of outline and remains an admirable effort rather than, 
creation. 


A History of Restoration Drama, 1660-1700, by Allardyce Nicoll 
Cambridge University Press. 

For people interested in English drama on the side of style and mannen 
and comic variety and vigor, Mr. Nicoll’s book will be a welcome ston 
house. The sense of theatrical taste and insight is not always in evideng 
on the part of the writer, but the book would succeed by virtue of th 
wealth of information that it contains. The chapters on the adaptation 


of Shakespeare, on the varieties of tragedy and opera, and on the theatrs 
are full of important facts. The second part of the volume, dealing asi 
does with comedy, the Jonsonian influence and the comedy of mannen, 
with special regard to the influence and contribution of Moliére, is aé 
mirable. There are also an appendix of nearly a hundred pages on th 
history of the playhouses and documents illustrating the history of th 
stage, and a useful hand-list of Restoration plays. 


Dramatis Personae, by Arthur Symons. Bobbs-Merrill Company: 
Indianapolis. 

An essay on The Russian Ballets with some keen analysis of the arta 
pantomime and another on Recollections of Réjane relate this volume d 
general literary portraits to the theatre. Especially the one on Réjam 
adding as it does a comment on this distinguished actress in varied parts! 
the little that has been written of her in English. 
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“Coming upon this group of British 
plays can be compared to coming upon 
a bright, bubbling stream im the midst 
of a burning desert,” says the Chicago 
Evening Post of 


CONTEMPORARY 
BRITISH DRAMATISTS 


A series of plays by living British 
dramatists. The volumes ready are: 
EXODUS, a drama of Old Testament 
Days by H. F. Rubinstein and Halcott 
Glover; THE CONQUERING HERO, 
a modern play by Alan Monkhouse; 
MIDSUMMER MADNESS, a fantasy 
by Clifford Bax, and WHAT’S 
WRONG WITH THE DRAMA)? by 
H. F. Rubinstein. 


EXITS AND ENTRANCES 
delightful reminiscences by 
EVA MOORE (Mrs. Henry V. Esmond) 
$5.00 per copy 
FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
Publishers New York 


Plays Published by Putnams 


G. K. Chesterton’s Sacha Guitry’s 
MAGIC DEBURAU 
$1.25 $2.00 
Three Plays by A. A. Milne 
THE DOVER ROAD 
THE GREAT BROXOPP 
THE TRUTH ABOUT BLAYDS 


In One Volume, $2.00. 





John Galsworthy’s Lennox Robinson’s 


SILVER BOX THE WHITE- 
JOY and STRIFE HEADED BOY 
One vol., $1.50 $1.75 


Three Plays by Edward Knoblock 
MARIE-ODILE 
TIGER, TIGER 
THE LULLABY 
In One Volume, $2.00 
At Bookstores G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 













THE DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


has in stock 


Saint Joan 
Sun Up 
Outward Bound 
This Fine Pretty World 
The Way Things Happen 


and all of the 
season’s plays 
which are in 
print. 


Send for our lists 


29 WEST 47th STREET 
NEW YORK 





THE 
ELIZABETHAN 
STAGE 


By E. K. CHAMBERS 
4 Vols. Net $23.50 


R. GORDON CRAIG speaking of 

Chambers’ earlier volume, The Mediae- 
val Stage, said, “It is the finest English work 
on this theme that exists today.” Such a 
tribute from such a man indicates the schol- 
arly qualities of Mr. Chambers’ works. Mr. 
Chambers’ new book, which deals with the 
stage down to the death of Shakespeare in 
1616, has been long looked for and it will 
undoubtedly rank as a classic. 


In the course of four thick volumes repre- 
senting the labours of twenty years, Mr. 
Chambers brings together and analyses the 
whole body of scholarship that has grown 
since 1903 around the subject. Not a facet 
of the problem remains unconsidered. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 
35 West 32nd Street New York City 





In writing to Advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 





































































THEATRE ARTS, Inc., 7 East 42nd St., New York, Publishers 


A project for a theatrical presentation of 


THE DIVINE COMEDY 


DANTE 


By NORMAN-BEL GEDDES 


The foreword by MAX REINHARDT. The Photography by FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 
A limited edition sold by subscription. Bound in boards. Forty halftone plates. Price $5.00, postage 30 cents 








The Peterborough Anthology On Building a Theatre 


Being a Selection from the Work of By Irving Pichel 
the Poets who have been members A comprehensive yet simple guide for build. 


of The MacDowell Colony ing small theatres or auditoriums. Arrange 
Grass ent wth on inten ment of stage, dressing-rooms, workshops, 
etc., construction and seating requirements 

JEAN WRIGHT GORMAN and a dc: cniiate” an 
HERBERT S. GORMAN — 


illustrations. 


$2.00 $1.50 and postage. 











Theatre Arts Quarterly 


Pictures completely by text and illustration the 
progress of the American and European Stage 


Plays, articles and sketches by 


Appia, Craig, Copeau, Jones, Geddes, Molnar, O’Neill, Pirandello, 
Reinhardt, Tchehoff, Stanislavsky, Etc. 
COMPLETE SETS 
$28.00 Unbound Vols. 1-7 Bound $40.00 


SEPARATE VOLUMES 
Vol. I (1916-1917) - - $7.50 Vol. IV - (1920) 
Vol. II (1917-1918) - - $3.00 Vol. Ve (1921) 


Vol. III (1919) - - - $7.50 Vol. VI (1922) 
Vol. VII(1923)  - - - $3.00 


Catalogue of plays and articles relating to Little Theatres 
with price list of separate numbers sent on request. 


7 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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The THEATRE GUILD presents 
BERNARD SHAW’S 


latest and greatest play 


SAINT 
JOAN 


EMPIRE THEATRE 
3roadway at 40th Street 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 


Fata Morgana 
A Comedy by ERNST VAJDA 
GARRICK THEATRE 
65 West 35th Street 


Matinees Thursday and Saturday 


















in | WHEN YOU PLAN A PRODUCTION 
With a Lighting Problem 


DO NOT DEAL in GENERALITIES 


Let us show you exactly what you need for the 
effects to be obtained. 


From the most gorgeous spectacles to the 
humblest “Little Theatre” playlet, we exercise 
the same painstaking care in 


SOLVING YOUR LIGHTING PROBLEM 














Recent Installations Include 
DISPLAY STACE LIGHTING Co.snc : ‘ 
SH WEST 44TH ST. NEW ‘YORK CITY Leading American and European 
——wv SUCCESSES 





Let us send you a copy of our new catalogue, completely illustrated, with descriptions, 
prices, etc., embracing every practical type of lighting unit in general use. 


OUR SLOGAN: 
“A LIGHT FOR EVERY PURPOSE” (c) 


DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING CO., Inc. 


334-40 WEST 44TH STREET . . NEW YORK, N. Y. 





In writing to Advertisers please mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 




















































THE LABORATORY 
THEATRE 


76 EAST 80th STREET, NEW YORK 


An organization of American players, established in the form of 
a business trust, having as its aim the founding of a Creative 
Theatre in America. 

The Laboratory Theatre com- After completing their courses, 
bines a school and a working competent students may have 
theatre. The tuition fee is the opportunity of remaining as 


$10.00 a week, payable four permanent members of the 
weeks in advance. Laboratory Theatre. 


The Director of the Laboratory Theatre and School is 
RICHARD BOLESLAWSKY 


Former Director of the Moscow Art Theatre Studio 
Prospectus upon request Phone, Rhinelander 3356-J 





YOUR STAGE LIGHTING 


problems may be answered by the use of our scien- 
tifically designed and highly efficient stage lighting 
units. It has been demonstrated that our 9” Cube x eI | Pe) 

Box Lights are versatile and fill many exacting re- Se Baden 4 
quirements. Our “Soft-Edge’” group has grown - : = - =| 


from two sizes of incandescent Spot Lights to at Nitrogen Border Light 


eee Seer aaer Gee vermeier Reems, Shwe Effective Lighting Is Essential 
modern units are all giving new and unique features a 
Stage Lighting and the at- 


> tistic use and choice of effects 
PEVEAR COLOR SPECIALTY CO. ue can determine the success of 

a failure of a production, be tt 
amateur or professional. 
Consult 


to the art of stage illumination. 


Theatrical Designers and Lighting Engineers 


71 Brimmer Street Boston, Mass. 





A New Service 
to the 
Theatrical 


re a6 on your requirements. A study 
i ane : of our Catalogue K is an edu- 
selected : ~, cation in the possibilities and 


books of the year. equirements of good lighting. 
Borrow the book Spotlight rq Pa 8g 
for 4c a day. Write for a copy. 


Membership $1.25. 
Own the book UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC 
yy Re STAGE LIGHTING CO, 
the profession. ’ , , , 
THEA 321 West 50th St. New York, N. Y. 
TRE DISTRICT BOOKSHOP Stage Lighting Engineers—Designers and Builders 


1650 Broadway. Entrance 5ist Street. of everything electrical for the stage and theatre 
Circle 8855 Open Evenings 
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BRENTANO’S 
CONTEMPORARY 
DRAMA _ SERIES 


$1.00 per volume 


The published play is growing ever more popular, 
but the prohibitive cost of most plays in book 
form has caused a real demand for popular plays 
at popular prices. 


Brentano’s announce the CONTEMPORARY 
DRAMA SERIES, which will contain the best of 
each season’s dramatic offerings, to be sold at the 
amazingly low cost of $1.00 per copy. The plays 
are in a uniform binding. 


The six plays published this season are: 


TARNISH ; ‘ P ‘ By Gilbert Emery 
CHAINS ‘ ; : By Jules Eckert Goodman 
SUN-UP . ‘ . By Lula Vollmer 
CASANOVA ‘ . . _ By Lorenzo de Azertis 
AREN’T WE ALL ; By Frederick Lonsdale 
CHILDREN OF THE MOON By Martin Flavin 


At All Bookstores 


BRENTANO’S 


PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 





